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STRIKE! 


Some years ago, the inhabitants of a small 
English country town were astonished by a 
very extraordinary circumstance. A new 
fshmonger from London suddenly plunged 
into the calm waters of the local trade, set up 
a magnificent shop, and sold his delicate 
goods at amazingly reasonable prices. The 
town, being by no means populous enough to 
support any two tradespeople who dealt in the 
same article, and the patronage of the fickle 
public being soon almost exclusively bestowed 
upon the new fishmonger, the old-established 
shop, which did business in the old-esta- 
blished way, was soon shut up ; and the pro- 
prietor was reported to have left the place in 
disgust, with the intention of trying his luck 
inany other district of England, in which he 
could hope for the common justice of meeting 
with fair play. 

No sooner had the new fishmonger got the 
public all to himself, than a gradual, steady, 
uintermitting rise began to take place in 
his prices. He was a very intelligent man, 
and he explained this alarming phenomenon 
clearly and fluently, on the soundest com- 
mercial principles. Nobody who objected to 
his bills, ever got the better of him in argu- 
ment. Week after week his prices grew 
higher, and his train of reasoning in support 
of them more and more brilliantly convineing | 
and conclusive. At last, the charges rose to 
such an exorbitant rate, and the monopoly | 
enjoyed by the new fishmonger asserted itself 
80 unendurably, as well as so logically, over 
the purses of his helpless customers, that the 
public spirit of the townspeople rose in re- 
sistance. A private meeting of the respect- 
able classes was summoned at the house 
of the daring patriot who led the local 
struggle for the twin-blessings of freedom | 
and cheap fish. Resolutions were proposed 
and passed, binding all the persons present, 
representing the rank, the respectability and 
the fish-consumption of the town, to make | 
the sacrifice of at once abstaining from eating 
fish, on any pretence whatever, until absolute | 
want of custom should have had the effect of 
| Starving the rogue who had impudently 

swetod the whole community, out of the 

wh, | 


It is gratifying to be able to report that, 
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no member of the League thus formed, 
proved unfaithful to the common cause; 
that the exorbitant fishmonger, after despe- 
rately resisting the combination against him 
for two whole months, and after vainly pro- 
posing a compromise with his outraged 
customers, fairly evacuated the town under 
stress of circumstances; that the old-esta- 
blished tradesman was sought for, was re- 
called, and was set up in his tormer business ; 
and that the inhabitants have eaten their fish 
at reasonable prices, from that eventful 
period to the present day. 


The anecdote which I have just related is 
not only true, but is also,as I have every 
reason to think, unique. Trifling as it may 
appear, it affords, I believe, the ouly instance 
on record, in which the middle classes 
of England have been found capable of 
combining together for the sake of pro- 
moting their own social advantage. If this 
conclusion be the true one—and I shall 
presently offer a few striking proofs in sup- 
port of it—some rather serious considera- 
tions arise, in reference to the share which, 
little as we may think it, we ourselves have, 
in perpetuating some of the most vexatious 
and unpopular abuses of our own time. 

Englishmen of the middle classes have 
combined together, and will probably again 
combine together, for the promotion of reli- 
gious and of political reforms. Some very 
great victories in both these directions, have 
been won already by the influence of that 
united self-denial and united perseverance 
which is described by the word League. We, 
the respectable people, when we have a reli- 
gious want or a political want, thoroughly 
understand the necessity of carrying out the 
desired object by sacrificing our own indi- 
vidual convenience to the first great consider- 
ation of the general benefit. When we have 
a social want, however, do we recognise the 
same principle? I rather think that we be- 
come, in this case, suddenly incapable of 
seeing it at all, The principle of a Strike, as 
understood and practised by the artisan, 
when he feels (whether rightly or wrongly, it 
is not my present business to inquire) that he is 
suffering under an abuse which nothing but 
self-devotion can help to remedy, seems to be, 
as to all social difficulties, a complete mystery 
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to the gentleman who stands above himin rank} want. You, who read this, and laugh at 
and education, It is a notorious fact, that it, tell me how many times, in the course of 
various bodies and individuals make large the year, you travel on business which it ig 
fortunes by professing to minister to the ne- absolutely impossible to put off, and how 
cessities, the conveniences, and the amuse-| many times you travel for your own conveni- 
ment of the respectable classes; and it is ence and amusement, which a temporary self. 
equally indisputable that the promises which sacrifice might well enable you to postpone}! 
these professions imply, are, in the great If you want fair protection for your life, will 
majority of cases, not fairly performed.| you put off attending to your own interests 
When we are impudently cheated of our fair |—for three months—to get it? You are the 
demands in religious or in political matters, | obstacle—not the difficulties of organising the 
what do we do in the last resort? We right| Strike. We are already subdivided, by ow 
ourselves by a combination—or, in plainer | professions, into distinct classes. Let us have 
English, we strike. On tne other hand, when | our consulting representatives of each class; 
we are cheated in social matters, what do we| our delegates acting under tliem, with 4 
do? We grumble, and submit. For the | certain round of streets to visit ; our public 
sake of our faith, or for the sake of our| meeting, when the delegates have made us 
freedom (to borrow an illustration from the | acquainted with the matter in hand; our 
anecdote at the head of this paper), we are | signed engagement which it is a point of 
bravely ready to do without our fish. For} honour not to break—and the thing is done, 
the sake of our every-day necessities, com-| For three months we all engage to sacrifice | 
forts, and conveniences, we are none of us| our individual convenience and pleasure, to | 
individually ready to sacrifice to the common | serve the common object of securing our own | 
cause so much as a single shrimp. safety ; and to travel only in cases in which | 
Let me make my meaning clearer by a few | the most serious interests are concerned. Is 
examples, Take an example, first, of an|this such a very Utopian idea? Is it s0 
abuse, in the rectifying of which the interests | absolutely impossible to organise ourselvesin 
of all our lives and limbs are concerned—/the manner just suggested? The tax | 
take the case of the obstinate refusal of| gatherer successfully subdivides us, reckons | 
Railway Directors to give us a means ofcom-|us up, disciplines us, holds us, by thow | 
munication, in case of accidents, between the|sands and thousands at a time, in the 
passengers and the engine-driver. Does any|hollow of his hand, opens our multi- 
man, in his senses, believe that the granting|tudinous pockets, as if jthey were the 
of this just demand will be procured by any! pockets of one man. Does anybody tell me 
of the means which have hitherto been tried | that what the tax-gatherer can do for us, we 
for enforcing it? A few months since, a/cannot, at a pinch, do for ourselves? IfI | 
railway carriage full of people was on fire.| weara fustian jacket I can knock off work, by 
Everyone of the passengers would have been| previous arrangement and combination, in | 
burnt alive, if a few labourers had not hap- | three or four counties at once,on one given day, | 
pened to be working, on that particular day, | at one given hour. But if I ama clergyman,s | 
at a particular part of the line. This fright-| doctor, a barrister, I cannot knock off travel- 
fully narrow escape from the most horrible of | ling in the same way—no, not although the 
deaths, was published in letters to the Times. | interests of my life depend on it. In the 
The vital necessity of a communication be-|one case—with Poverty and Hunger against 
tween the passengers and the guard was|me —I can sacrifice myself at the word of 
urged by the very men who had been all but|command. In the other case, with nothing | 
killed for want of it. The same safeguard |to dread but the temporary loss of some | 
has been petitioned for to Parliament. And| country pleasure, or a temporary delay in 
what good has come of taking this course ?| seeing the sights of London, [ become utterly 
What good ever does come of shifting re-| incapable of making my individual sacrifice | 
sponsibilities, with which each man of us is|for the public benefit; I let men, whose | 
individually concerned, on the shoulders of! pockets I am filling, endanger my life with 
others? Have our letters to the Times—has| impunity; and, when I escape being roasted 
our Imperial Parliament—got us what we so| alive, I think I have done my duty if I 
urgently want? On this very day, thousands | pester the Editor of the Times with letters, | 
and thousands of people will be travelling,| helplessly entreating him to save me the 
with nothing but a screen of wood and cloth | trouble of redressing my own grievances and 
between them and a fire which is rushing | protecting my own life. 
through the air at the rate of from five-and-| Take another case. The other day, I met 
twenty to sixty miles an hour. my friend Smoulder. He was grumbling, 
What, then, in this case, is to get us our] just as tens of thousands of other English- 
fair demand? I answer, quite seriously,| men of his class grumble ; the subject, this 
nothing will get it, at once, but a Strike|time, being the disgracefully uncomfortable 
on the part of the travelling public. Let | condition of the metropolitan onnibuses. 
us combine to ruin the passenger-traffic;} “Here isa great Company,” says Smoulder, 
and, in three months’ time, the Direc-|“ which buys up all the London omnibuses; 
tors will be forced to give us what we: which starts with the most magnificent pro 
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mises relative to the reformation of those 
detestable vehicles ; and which even invites 
every ingenious man in the country to for- 
ward the reform, by sending in models of 
a new kind of omnibus. What has become 
of all the promises, and all the models? 
Here we are still with the same old omni- 
buses, and the same old grievances to com- 
plain of. There is no more room for me 
on my seat, now, than there was before the 
great Company was heard of. I am squeezed 
on getting in, and crushed on sitting down, 
, just as I used to be,—squeezed, sir, and 
crushed, sir, and by an infernal Monopoly, 
sir, that promised me a new omnibus to 
ride in. You are a literary man. Why 
don’t you sit down, and write a letter about 
itto the Times ?” 

No, my friend, I will not write to the 
| editor of the Times, to ask him to do for 
| you, what you ought to do, and can do, for 
ourself. You live in a large suburb of 
aden, and you are one of a large class of 
| business-men, who return a regular daily 
revenue to the omnibus Company. You and 

your fellows, in the morning and the evening, 

and your wives, sisters, and daughters, when 
they go out shopping, in the course of the 
day, are the principal customers who keep 
| certain lines of omnibuses running. Calla 
| meeting in the City, and propose that the 
whole class of the business-men shall give up 
using omnibuses for the next six weeks, and 
direct their female relatives to do the same. 

Make up your minds, and make up their 
| minds, to walk for that time only. Or, if 
this cannot be done, spend a little extra 
money—for not more than six weeks, re- 
member—in cab-hire. Only sacrifice your- 
| selves individually, for this short time, and 
in this easy manner ; and you will promote 
| the general interest of your class, by forcing 
the London Omnibus Company to do it 
justice. How long do you think that mono- 
| poly would hold out against the sudden 
| withdrawal of tens of thousands of omnibus 
passengers, representing tens of thousands of 
fourpences, and sixpences, and not to be 
reduced to submission by hunger, as the 
_ poor men are reduced when they combine 
| against the rich master. Strike, Smoulder! 
Strike for six weeks, and ride in comfort 
| for the rest of your days. 

Smoulder stares at me,—shakes his head, 
| ays irritably: “You turn everything into 
ajoke. Who's to do all that, I should like 
to know?”—prefers passive grumbling, to 
which he is accustomed, to active resistance, 
of which he has no idea ;—hails the omnibus, 
not being able to look an inch beyond his 
own convenience, the next morning as usual, 
aimlessly grumbles over the discomfort of 
it, all the way to the Bank, with his friend 
Shorter; who aimlessly grumbles also, to 
the same tune, in a lower key ;—meets 
Graffer and Grumper on ’Change, and 
grumbles to them ;—goes home (in the omni- 
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bus again) and grumbles to his wife and 
children ;—finally, writes a letter to the 
Times, and actually thinks, when he sees it 
in print, that he has done a public duty. 

Once more, there are the theatres. There 
is hardly a person in this country, possessing 
an ordinary sense of comfort, who does not 
dread going, even to the most attractive per- 
formances, on account of the miserably de- 
fective accommodation which the managers 
offer to the public in return for their money. 
If we sit in the dress-circle, have we room 
for our legs? Can we move without jostling 
our neighbours on both sides? Can we even 
see comfortably unless we are in the front 
row? If we go down-stairs into the stalls, 
are we not jammed together on high seats, 
with no foot-stools and no carpet, on the 
principle of getting as many of us into the 
place as possible—that place never havin 
been originally intended for stalls at all? t 
know two theatres in London—and two onl 
—in which it is possible to sit in the stalls 
with moderate comfort, and to see below the 
knees of the actors. As for the pit—with its 
rows of narrow wooden planks, half of them 
without backs, and all of them twice as close 
together as they ought to be—what words 
can describe the wretchedness of it? Where, 
in the rest of the habitable world, out of 
doors or in, is the cruel discomfort of the so- 
called sitting accommodation of a British pit 
to be equalled? It is really inconceivable 
that the public should now have submitted, 
for years and years, to be packed together, for 
the sake of putting certain additional pounds 
per nightinto the manager’s pockets, like pigs 
on board an Irish steam-boat. And yet, they 
have submitted, when the remedy lay all the 
time, in their own hands. No miserable 
sinner in this country more thoroughly enjoys 
good acting than Ido. And yet, if I thought 
the inhabitants of my parish would follow 
my example, and wend try to rouse other 
parishes to the same sensible course of action, 
I would, from this moment, cheerfully engage 
to abstain from entering a theatre for a whole 
year’s time, if need be, for the sake of ulti- 
mately starving the managers into giving us 
decent accommodation for our money. How 
comfortably we might sit and see a play, if 
we could only combine to send round a 
circular letter of this sort to the proprietors 
of the London theatres ! 


Sir,—I am desired to inform you, on the part of 
the theatrically-disposed inhabitants of this parish, that 
our bones have ached in your pit, our necks stiffened 
in your stalls, and our legs caught the cramp in your 
boxes, long enough. Your audience, sir, in this dis- 
trict, has struck for better seats, to a man, to a woman, 
toa child, Put what you like in your bill, not one of 
us will enter your theatre till our good money has 
wrung out of you the common justice, in return, of a 
comfortable seat. 


What palaces of luxury our theatres would 
become in a few months, if the managers 
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received such a letter as that, next week, 
from every parish in London ! 

There is the question of school education 
again. The public, fast asleep as usual, has 
been woke up about that subject, lately, by 
the Times, The case has been mentioned of 
a gentleman whose bill for the half-year’s 
echooling and boarding of two little boys 
amounted to seventy-five pounds. This 
extortion was commented on publicly by 
an eminent novelist, was further exposed 
by an excellent article in the Times, which 
article was applauded with the usual unneces- 
sary servility by the usual letter-writers who 
appear in that journal. What result has 
followed? One impudent letter, so far as 
I know, from one impudent schoolmaster. 
What other results are to be expected? 
Tell me plainly, will the comments of the 
eminent novelist, will the excellent article 
in the Times, will the fawning approval 
of the public letters, lower our school-bills 
—say, in a year’s time? Judging by past 
experience in other matters, and by the 
representative letter of the impudent school- 
master, I should say not. What, then, 
will lower them? Emptying the expen- 
sive schools next half-year—or, in other 
words, a strike of parents. My house would 
be dreadfully noisy, my boys would break 
the windows and play tricks with gunpowder, 
and I should have to suffer the shocking 
hardship of teaching them myself, unless 1 
looked about and hired a tutor for the half- 
a All serious inconveniences, I admit— 

ut which alternative is the worse? ‘lo be 
uncomfortable for six months, or to submit 
to be fleeced regularly every half-year until 
my boys are grown up ? 

Here I rest my case; not because I am 
getting to the end of my examples, but be- 
cause Iam getting to the end of my space. 
Many readers may differ with my opinions, 
and may laugh at my remedy. It is easy to 
do so. But it is equally easy to obey the 
injunction which heads this paper. We 
travel every day in peril of being burnt to 
death ; we ride in uncomfortable omnibuses ; 
we sit in theatres with aching necks and 
bones, and are fieeced in them by box-opening 
harpies after we have paid our admission 
money ; we pay bi-annually for the teaching 
and boarding of two of our small children a 
sum which equals a year’s income for a clerk 
and his family—whose fault is it, really and 
truly, that these grievances, and dozens of 
others which might be mentioned, are not 
speedily and completely redressed? Has it 
actually come to this, that the English public 
has a capacity of common suffering, and a 
capacity of common grumbling, but no capa- 
city of common action for the promotion of 
social reforms? Our system of civilisation re- 
lieves us of the performance of many irksome 
duties, by supplying us with deputies whose 
business it is to take them off our hands, 
This system has mapy obvious advantages, 
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which no reasonable man can question. But, 
if it be pushed beyond its legitimate purpose 
of saving the useless waste of valuably | 
employed time, then it leads to serious dis- 
advantages—even, as I am inclined to think, | 
to serious deterioration of the national | 
character. Public opinion, in these latter | 
days, is apathetically satisfied with much ] 
talking and much writing: it shifts all doing 
to the shoulders of any chance deputy who 
may, or may not, turn up to accept practical 
responsibilities. It was not always so in 
England. When Hamppen’s blood rose under 
the extortionate tyranny of Charles the First, 
he was not satisfied with expressing his 
opinion that his taxes were unjust ; he struck, 
and taught his countrymen to strike; he 
buttoned up his pockets like a man, and | 
said, in plain, fearless words, “I will not pay | 
the King his unjust demand.” What does 
Hampden now, when every species of | 
audacious social imposition is practised on 
him? He pays—and writes to the Times. 


UNSUSPECTED NEIGHBOURS, 


From the street in which we live, there | 
diverges a lane, leading to nowhere, first, and | 
afterwards to the open fields. About halfway | 
between the street and the nowhere, there is | 
a door in a wall affording entrance to a paras | 
dise which we often visit in search of apri- | 
cots, artichokes, peaches, plums, and a long | 
list of other desirable sundries. The bit of 
lane down which we have to pass, is partially | 
paved in the roughest style, and partially 
remains in its primeval state of clay. Several | 
gutters and kitchen drains from severab 
houses empty their contents into it, getting 
out again as they can, if atall ; notwithstand- 
ing which, the lane-floor all summer long is | 
baked by the sun as hard asa brick. More- | 
over, one or two charitable persons take pity | 
sometimes on the lane’s forlorn condition : if | 
it is unusually muddy after an extra dose | 
from Saint Swithin’s watering-pot, or Saint | 
John’s fire-engine, they scrape away the mire | 
and make it what they call clean, leaving the 
next heavy tempest to finish the work of 
street-sweeping. But in autumn and winter | 
(when it does not freeze) there will still | 
remain permanent puddles, which render | 
the crossing and the piloting down this | 
lane a matter of considerable nicety. 
There is a chain of lakes of various di- 
mensions communicating with each other 
through the beds of wheel-ruts, At one | 
corner, there is an expanse of ornamental 
water; and there are picturesque creeks 
which lose themselves at the foot of a hedge. | 

The other day, when returning from the | 
paradise with some canary-bird’s groundsel 
and some ambrosial pears, 1 halted to contem- 
plate the verdant lagune, “This must be 
rich!” I mentally exclaimed. “I will have | 
a little of this before another five minutes!” 
So said, so done, With a beer-glass and ab 
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iron spoon I obtained a sample of unctuous | 


eream, only differently coloured to that 


| afforded by the domestic cow. 


When I rose to an upright position, after 
the process of skimming and scooping, I 
found myself standing face to face with 


| a worthy citizen who had watched my pro- 


ceedings with bewildered astonishment. 
“JT really beg your pardon,” he said ; “ but 


what can be the use of that 7?” 


“T want to see what sort of neighbours I 
have got,” I replied, looking hard at my 
beer-glass. 

He was too polite to ask further questions. 
Perhaps he was a little uneasy respecting my 
means of obtaining secret information, and 
set me down as a sorcerer. 

The microscope was the talisman with 
which I immediately tested the quality of 
my neighbours. I had looked for members 
of the vegetable kingdom—for peaceable 
subjects, quiet creatures, sedentary beings 
merely,—and had the surprise of finding the 
greater portion of my cream to consist of 
busy crowds made up of myriads and myriads 
of lively promenaders, all belonging to one 
respectable family, enjoying themselves in 


| ¢ompany with billions and trillions of frisky 


fellows, the brothers, cousins-german, and 
second-cousins of several other equally re- 
spectable families. In short, it was a grand 


| elan-meeting ; it seems that they maintained 


their ground unexterminated by the bakings 


| of the sun, the rarely-applied shovel of the 


roal-mender, and the torrential rains of 
either equinox, I should like to introduce 
you to a few of my neighbours, They are 
all of them sailors by profession. 

Figure to yourself, then, as Jolly Jack Tar 
the first, a grass-green, finless mackerel, with 
a lighter tinted head and tail, the caudal 


| extremity tapering to a point. But, instead 


of being solid flesh, it is merely a hollow, 
transparent, flexible shell,—an overcoat with- 


| ut any body to wrap, studded inside irregu- 
| larly with bright buttons of various sizes and 


shapes. A notch, by way of mouth, under 
the snout, like a pig’s or a dog-fish’s, remains 
permanently open, as if Jack had been 
greatly astonished in his early days, and had 
remained gaping with locked-jaw ever since. 
From one of the lips of the notch, there hangs 


| a long thread, or whip-thong, something in 


the way of the worm-like appendages about 
the mouth of a barbel, only of extremest fine- 


| mess, and longer than the creature’s whole 


body. Abolish the mackerel’s two eyes on each 
side, and, instead of them, put a single car- 
mine-red eye, or perhaps cluster of eyes, at 
the back of the head. ‘The creature is hence 
name Euglena viridis, that is, green pretty- 
pupil or pretty-eye. At times it contracts 
itself into the shape of a turnip-radisa, the 
tap-root of which is the ote tail, On 
account of this dramatic phase, in conjunction 
with its normal shape, one of its synonyms is 
Raphanella urbica, or town-loving little 


radish. Sometimes it changes to a pear or a 
peg-top. But it really does delight in an 
urban or suburban residence, while one of its 
relations, to be mentioned shortly, prefers to 
revel in rural ponds and ditches. In repose 
or death, Euglena is round as a ball. Con- 
gregated in that state, so as to form a slimy 
paste like Russian caviare, it constitutes the 
dark green scum which covers the mud of 
many dried-up pools ; alive and well, it gives 
the greenish tinge to the stagnant waters in 
which it dwells. The water itself continues 
white; the colour is derived from its inha- 
bitants. Euglena viridis has one brother, 
amongst others, called Euglena acus, or Eu- 
glena needle, from its slenderer and more 
pointed proportions. 

All the Euglenas roll through the water, 
revolving on their axis, instead of by side- 
strokes of the tail, like fish, The filament 
attached to the head is supposed to be the 
locomotive power, by its continual lashing of 
the waters around it; but there are proba- 
bly other means of progression which remain 
invisible to the acutest observer. It is 
doubtful whether the Euglena’s pretty eye 
be an optical instrument at all. Ehrenberg 
will have it that it is, as also that the bright 
buttons inside are eggs, nervous ganglions and 
digestive organs ; but Ehrenberg saw a great 
many things which nobody else has been 
able to see. With an indifferent microscope 
and a vivid imagination, you may see 
whatever you choose ; while, with a first-rate 
microscope, not everybody has the skill to 
see what really is to be seen. Of the 
Euglena’s own diet little is known. They 
cannot be made to swallow coloured sub- 
stances with their so-called mouth, which is 
only a proof that they are not fond of paint, 
Probably they imbibe a good deal of nutri- 
ment by absorption, both in a liquid anda 
gaseous form. In this there is nothing con- 
trary to facts established respecting the higher 
animals, man himself included ; broth-baths 
and milk-baths have had their vogue from 
the date of Egyptian civilisation, downwards, 
while Dr. Franklin indulged in air-baths, 
Themselves (the Euglenas) are eaten at arate 
of several individuals,—I dare not state how 
many I have seen devoured, for fear of being 
charged with exaggeration ; but let us content 
ourselves with several—a minute, by the 
large wheel-animalcule, Hydatina senta, the 
rough water-beast who sucks them into his 
wide-open mouth, much as a codfish would 
swallow sprats, and instantly crushes them 
before your eyes in the terrible mill which 
works at the bottom of his throat. On letting 
fall a grain of salt or a droplet of sea-water 
into the drop in which an assembly of green 
Euglenas are disporting, death and the as- 
sumption of the globular form are the almost 
immediate consequences, 

As a final surprise to you, unlearned reader, 
there are bold free thinkers who unhesita- 
tingly affirm that the whole tribe of Euglenas 
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are nothing but plants very transparently 
disguised under the semblance of animals !— 
that they are only one of the “motile” forms 
of a protean vegetable, Protococcus pluvialis, 
the primitive rain-water grain, which has 
the power of passing alternately from a still 
to an active condition of life. If this be true, 
we feel less indignant at the voracity of the 
overgrown rotifer, who is only indulging in 
a hearty meal of salad, instead of engulfing 
whole shoals of innocent creatures; the insa- 
tiable carnivore is tamed down to a grazer on 
aquatic vegetation, — to the temper of a hip- 
popotamus, in short. But the anti-animal 
theory for the Euglenas and others, though 
supported by high authority, and very possi- 
bly true, is still rejected by a considerable 
body of obstinate sceptics who regard the 
novel doctrine as heretical, 


The second party of watermen who figure 
on our stage—and the expression is scarcely 
a metaphor ; for the microscope has a stage as 
well as atheatre ; not to mention that all the 
world ’s a stage, whereon all the insects and 
animalcules are merely players, each playing 
many parts—our second party are akin to 
the first. The Euglena’s relation, who has 
been alluded to, looks like a small ovate leaf 
together with its footstalk, that had fallen 
into the water, and had suddenly become 
animated, swimming hither and thither with 
a rolling and revolving motion. But instead of 
being cylindrical and contractile, it is flat and 
scale-like,—slightly twisted as a withered 
leaf might be,—retaining its form after death, 
and even after the loss of its internal green 
colouring-matter. It has the bright red spot 
towards its anterior extremity, which in this 
case looks less like a real eye that that of its 
fish-like cousin. Its thread of a whip, of 
extremest fineness, is difficult to catch sight 
of, even with the best of instruments. Our 
present friend, named Phacus pleuronectes, 
or side-swimming lentil, shows you how thin 
he is when you look at him edgewise. He is 
figured by Hogg as the flask-animalcule ; 
but it is as clear that he is nearly an empty 
flask as it is doubtful whether we have the 
slightest clue to his private memoirs. As he 
is never observed to hold the least intercourse 
or connection with his fellows ; as no indica- 
tion of contractility has been perceived in the 
disks, or globules, or vesicles, contained in his 
interior ; and as no food, foreign body, or 
coloured substance has ever been seen to 
enter what might be called his stomach ; itis 
impossible to form any clear idea, either of 
the functions performed by his organisation, 
or of the nature of his constitution as a living 
individual. Perhaps he is not an animal at 
all, though his long slender whipthong is 
assumed to be a proof that he is. 

If a prize were offered to the naturalist 
who should invent a living creature, on the 
condition of devising the most unthought-of 
form for an animal intended to inhabit a 
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liquid and a muddy medium, he would 
searcely have the hardihood to propose such 
a strange, yet such a charming little monster 
as my pet, whom I call the corkscrew-worm, 
but who was christened by Ehrenberg, Spi- 
rillum undula; spirillum meaning a goat's 
beard, the name is not inapt. There are 
several Spirillums; namely, undula, volutans, 
plicatile, and tenue. Future observers, per. 
haps, may find reason to consider them ag 
different stages of the same species. To 
form some idea of what they ate like, with 
out actually seeing them, cut off a ringlet of 
stiff-curling hair that makes two or three 
turns ; endow each hair with the rigidity of 
iron-wire ; separate them; animate them; 
and set them darting through the water, 
screw-like, in all directions, with a velocity 


which the eye can scarcely follow, and you | 
have the Spirillum volutans magnified. If 


there were any moderate-sized existing shelk 
fish, say six inches long and half-an-inch 
thick, with the same form, proportions, and 
mode of locomotion as the Spirillum has, it 
would be a most formidable submarine pro 
jectile for a ship’s bottom to encounter; 
especially as these water-rockets fly, not 
singly, but in multitudinous coveys. They 
would be enough to sink another Russian 
fleet. The Spirillums are of equal thickness 
at each end. There is no perceptible evidence 
of head or tail, or other appreciable organise 
tion. In fact, they appear to have no real 
tail, but to be double-headed serpents twisted 
into an inflexible curve; they move back- 
wards or forwards, therefore, with equal 
ease; they have no difficulty in wheeling 
about or putting themselves in a position 
perpendicular to the side of glass on whieh 
they are swimming. They run races toge 
ther, as it were, and stop from time to 
time to take breath, or water ; but by what 
mechanical agency all this is effected, we 
must be content to remain in ignorance till 


the next grand improvement in microscopes | 
Spirillums can neither contract | 


takes place. 
their screw closer, nor extend themselves 


into a straight line; they remain as rigid | 
after death as they were during life ; nor can | 
any division of parts or articulations (to be | 
relied on) be seen under the highest magni- | 
They look like black, opaque, or | 
transparent wavy lines, according as they are | 
a little without or within the focus, All | 


fiers. 


that can be received with certainty is, that 
their screw-like shell, instead of being round 
like a wire, is flat, like the blade of a knife, 
with the thickest part of the blade next to the 
axis of the screw. 
propeller for steamboats, therefore, had been 
forestalled in his patent long ago. 
is a despised, I may say an unknown 
little animal, which flashes through the 
water at an incredible rate; who screws him- 
self deep into the mud when bad weather 
comes, and who screws himself out again as 
easily when fine weather returns, by simpler 
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! and more efficient mechanism than that which 
js contrived to propel Leviathans from con- 
tinent to continent. I am never tired of 
watching the freaks of my merry neighbours, 
the corkscrews; the more so as the game 
they are playing is an insoluble puzzle. The 
dullest looker-on continues to gaze at the 
marvellous locomotion, whose means the eye 
cannot perceive nor the mind divine. 

Another fellow-inhabitant, which those who 
behold it for the first time regard asa realised 
incredibility—a thing they dare not describe 
to their friends, for fear of being considered 
long-bow drawers—is the walking-stick 
worm (Vibrio bacillus), Myself thought I 
was the victim of an optical delusion, till 
repeated examination gave me convincing 
proof of the presence, not of visionary phan- 
toms, but of real, moving material bodies. In 
the field of the microscope, nothing is seen at 
first; then, by looking sharp, catching a 
favourable ray of oblique light, and hitting 
the exact focus of your object-glass, multi- 
tudes of living wands are seen traversing the 
circle in all directions. They are stiff, with 
aslightly undulatory motion, which causes a 
slow steady progress in a straight line, either 
| backwards or forwards, for it seems all one 
| tothem. There is no indication of head or 
tail ; they are all of the same apparent thick- 
ness, but of very various lengths. Noorgans 
are perceptible ; but I fancy I can see the 
symptoms of short articulations along the 
whole of their length, as if a scolopendra or 
forty-foot had caught a bad cold, which had 
given it a stiff-neck and a lumbago in the 
back. Of their food and generation nothing 
isknown. It is probable that if a walking- 
stick worm is broken in two, the divided 
portions become distinct individuals. It is 
even possible that its reproduction may take 
place by the separation and subsequent 
growth of each several joint. But this is 
only a guess at a mystery. 

After one more remarkable denizen has 
shown himself, we will take leave of our 
little companions for the present. The nimble- 
thimble (to give it a familiar nick-name) 
whose crystal body, furnished with a move- 
able fringe at the end where a lady would 
insert her finger, is an advanced stage of 
the creature better known as Vorticella in- 
fusionum—the little-eddy of infugions—and 
every stagnant ditch is a cold infusion of 
vegetable and animal matters. Some indivi- 
duals are longer and more cylindrical in 
their shape than others, in which case they 
look like glass pint-pote, without handles 
to them. In its youth, we (at home) call 
this Vorticella the night-cap animal, while it 
is described in books as the bell-flower ani- 





mal and the bell animalcule, But, the viva- 
cious night-cap, instead of a tassel at the 
top, is furnished with a long string which, 
in the larger individuals, is visibly flat like 
a ribbon, By the further end of the ribbon 
it moors itself to some object of larger 
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dimensions, and commences fishing for its 
prey, by vibrating the circle of bristles with 
which the edge of the night-cap is fringed. 
The action of this fringe,—a rapid waving 
to and fro which the eye cannot follow 
when at its plenitude of vigour,—causes an 
irresistible whirlpool by which every minute 
object within its influence is brought to the 
yawning mouth of the cap. Whatever spe- 
cial senses the night-cap may or may not 
possess, it is gifted with extreme sensibility; 
at the slightest provocation, or at no provo- 
cation at all, it suddenly contracts the long 
ribbon into a spiral screw, and is instantly 
drawn, with a snatch and a spring, to its 
retreat and its place of anchorage. It may 
be compared, therefore, to a captive balloon, 
wherein the aegronaut has the power of in- 
stantly shortening the string that holds it 
to the ground; or it may be likened to a 
living paper-kite, which can fly under water 
in whatever direction it pleases, at the end 
of a string which is also itself alive, Micro- 
scopic anatomists inform us that the string 
or foot-stalk of the Vorticella contains no 
trace of muscular fibre, but that its rapid 
power of contraction and relaxation is due 
to the contractibility of the tissue lining the 
inside of the string, which is tubular, a 
property with which it appears to be spe- 
cially endowed, At the same time that the 
string is contracted into a screw, the fringe 
of the night-cap is drawn tight close, and 
it is converted into a globular bag. The 
bell-animalcule takes alarm at the slightest 
disturbance. If you put a drop of water 
containing Vorticellas on your microscope 
slide, you must often wait several seconds 
before they will take courage to show them- 
selves after their forcible abduction from the 
bottle in which you keep them. A some 
what paradoxical fact is, that very young 
bell-animalcules attach their stems to sub- 
stances which expose them to violent and 
almost constant agitation; I have seen a 
large little family settled on the tail of a 
living tadpole, and another on the bivalve 
shell of a Cypris, a lively little crustacean, 
—the largest about the size of a mustard- 
seed,—which is always restlessly rushing 
through the water. However, should they 
change their minds, they can at any time 
lose hold of their turbulent quarters, and 
swim away freely, dragging their tails behind 
them, in search of some more comfortable 
situation. By-and-by, a fringe of cilia or 
bristles sprouts round the point whence the 
ribbon proceeds; the ribbon is cast off, like 
a tadpole’s tail, as no longer wanted, and 
the liberated night-cap takes to a 7 
existence in the shape of the cylindri 
nimble-thimble, whom we have seen bustling 
and jostling through crowded congregations 
of Euglenas and whole companies of cork- 
screw Spirillums, 

And is this the whole list of our un- 
suspected neighbours ? Ah, no! not by hun- 
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dreds and thousands. The few which I have 
presented to your notice have been selected 
not for their rarity, but for their common- 
ness, as also because they are but briefly 
mentioned, when at all, in the popular 
treatises on the microscope. They require 
no extreme, magnifying power to demon- 
strate their peculiarities, but are clearly 
recognisable and distinguishable, and their 
habits may be watched with a three-and-a- 
half guinea student’s microscope. The in- 
quirer, looking out for them, cannot fail to 
find them at the most casual search ; they 
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| prostrate in death. We little think, iy 
general, what a complicated army of tiny 
officials are constantly employed, night and 
day, summer and winter, at the endless work 
of filtering our waters, clearing away our 
offal, and rendering the breeze we are about 
to inhale, more refreshing and salutary to 
our lungs. Whether they be motile plants 
or whether they be animals, they are equally 
efficient in absorbing and retaining nutviment 
for their own structure and growth from 
what would be prejudicial and even fatal to us, 
But suppose pools, marshes, lakes, and seas to 


swarm beneath his footsteps and float beside | be utterly untenanted by a microscopic fauna, 
The aggregate number of 


his daily path. j}and they must become the pools, marshes, 
our neglected neighbours is not countless ;| lakes, and seas of unceasing corruption, in 
it is unimaginable; it is infinite. They lurk, | consequence of the fresh matter unceasingly 
—and very droll ones too,—in the tufts of| brought down to them by their tributaries, 
moss on our cottage roofs; they are com-| We know that production and reproduction, 
pressed and coffined alive in the blighted| decomposition and new growth, continual 
grain; they luxuriate and multiply in the| death and as continual regeneration, is the 
hollows of our drains; they are whirled about! great alternating law of nature. It would 
in the clouds of dust which the keen March | appear that animalcules occupy the turning: | 
wind sweeps round the corners of the streets. | point of existence. They seize upon dissolu 
They take possession of our food and drink ; tion at its final stage ; and where they first 
they swarm in our very persons if encouraged | are present, the series of life begins. They, 
to do so by forgetfulness, neglect, and un-|the shrill trebles in the grand chorus of | 
cleanliness,—videlicet, between teeth that are| Nature, shout with a voice of unison, “0 
never troubled by a brush. They help to| Lord, how manifold are thy works; in wis 
consolidate our marshes, and to fill up our dom hast thou made them All; the earth is 


lakes. In fresh water, they abound in- 
credibly ; in seas and oceans, their hosts | 
exceed all belief or imagination. So long as | 
these, our unseen neighbours, remain, were 
every visible living creature swept from the 
face. of the earth, our globe would still 
continue teeming with life on the most 
gigantic scale, 

It has been naturally asked what is the| 
use and the object of such innumerable | 
throngs of minutest creatures? It has been 
ably answered, that these invisible animal- 
cules may be compared, in the great organic | 
world, to the minute capillaries in the micro- | 
cosm of the animal Aor a receiving organic 
matter in its state of minutest subdivision, 
and when in full career to escape from the 
organic system, turning it back, by a new 
route, towards the central and highest point 
of that system, Animalcules are the save- 
alls of organic matter. When a solid par- 
ticle, either animal or vegetable, is about to 
leak away, by decay and resolution into its 
elementary gases, it is caught up by some 
animalcule, of whose frame it becomes a) 
portion, to be devoured successively by larger 
rapacious infusoria, who themselves become 
the prey of insects or small fish. In this 
way, the trembling speck which can scarcely 
boast an outline to its form, helps to build 
up the frame and mass of the colossal whale. | 

But further; animalcules act as purifiers 
and scavengers of the highest importance. 
We can see that, but for them, every stagnant 
pool must become a centre of rottenness, 
which would fester and spread, till pestilence 
triumphant laid more highly organised beings | 





full of thy riches, So is the great and wide 
sea also; wherein are things creeping innu 
merable, both small and great beasts.” 
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FEATS AT THE FERRY. 


In this or that Hall of Arms, or sporting 
Arena in London, we have sometimes been 
witnesses of athletic entertainments stated to 
be prevalent in the north country, and we 
must confess that they struck us as being 
wearisome to the last degree : the sawdusted 
circle, the gas-lights, and the roar of the 
streets without, were circumstances perhaps 


too adverse for the proper appreciation of | 
pastoral gymnastics ; but certainly the heroes | 


of Cumberland and Westmoreland gained 


little, as it seemed to us, by contrast even | 


with the Whitechapel or Finsbury pets of 
the legitimate ring. 
the beautiful sister counties save by report, 
we should have lived and died at St. John's 


Wood in the belief that their favourite sport | 


was brutal and debasing, and the champions 
of their valleys mercenary gladiators—which 
would have been a great mistake indeed. 
That by reason of the frequency of we 
meetings in the north, and of the increase 

value of the prizes, there are now a distinct 
race of professionals who live by the gladia- 
torial exercise.of their thews and sinews, is 
quite true; it is very possible that amongst 
these men the bubble reputation may be held 
in less repute than a ten-pound note, and 
that various little arrangements may be made 
beforehand to the advantage of these privy 
purses and to the prejudice of honest and fair 


Had we never known | 
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Charles Dickens.] 
felling ; but their case is quite exceptional. 
Most of our northern athletes are used simply 
to make holiday, and leave their sheep-tend- 
ing, or inn-keeping, or village trade for a few 





| hours in order to enter their names at some 


neighbouring meeting, and to take their 


| chance of being in the last two or three 


rounds (for which proportionable rewards 
are given), or of being among the sixteen 
last standers, or of even getting the cham- 
pion’s belt. Besides these public sports there 
are local ones of constant occurrence in every 
valley however small, for the north country 
population is far better off than that of the 
south, and has plenty of leisure to enjoy its 
favourite amusement. Each hero of his own 
hamlet, therefore, in venturing to such places 
as Carlisle or Ulverston, is certain of not 
being altogether unknown, and of getting 
supported by his little band of admirers ; 
nay, so strong are these local attachments 
that not only are all Cumberland ready to set 
their lives upon the issue against a West- 
moreland man, and vice vers, but two coming 
from the same place will generally refuse to 
wrestle at all, and he who is considered the 


| better man is “laid down” to, and “stands” 
| fresh and ready for more alien opponents. 


No dale, far hidden and set amidst the bar- 
renest crags, is so poor but that it furnishes 
its belt of good broad leather with iron or 
steel buckle for a prize at feast-time, which 


| the statesmen of the north are wont to wear 


as proudly, and to win, at least as honestly, 


| a8 those of Downing Street their ribbons and 


arters, Almost every farm-house has its 
eir-looms of this kind, and we have seen 
grandfather, son, and grandson sitting in 


| their eating-room with these trophies, fresh 


and fading, of the three generations sus- 
_ from the dark wood panelling behind 
em. 

As the circumstances which attend these 
sports in towns must needs materially detract 
from their usefulness, and from the enjoyment 
to be derived from them, so, in the lake 
country, their every accessary seems to 
heighten what is pleasant in them, and to 
increase the gratification of the spectator. 
The fine bracing character of the air—the 
open air—in which the sports are held; the 
exceeding beauty, in almost every case, of the 
scenery surrounding the place of meeting ; 
the perfect good Sess which prevails 
among the many combatants, and the scien- 
tific knowledge and intense interest exhibited 
by the lookers-on, unite in making these 
mountain revels matters very different indeed 
from the scenes of the prize-ring or the race- 
course, 

There is not, we believe, a more beautiful 
prospect in all England than that afforded 
from the Ferry Ring on Windermere, as we 
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with countless sails, for there is a regatta on 
the water to please the ladies (who rarely 
honour the wrestlers with their presence), 
aud for those weaker brethren who prefer 
aquatics. How fair looks she who is well 
named Belle Isle, with that fine timber skirt- 
ing her curving bays, and Lily Holm yonder, 
—what a fit garden is it for the loveliest of 
flowers! What mighty woods to westward 
clothe all those swelling hills to the water’s 
edge, made doubly large by their reflection 
in the stilly depths! How statelily beyond, 
at the lake’s head, is marshalled that great 
mountain host with its mighty flanks, far un- 
dulating on either side! What a queen looks 
Fairfield—serene and emerald-crowned—and 
how fitly Langdale Pikes, themselves os 
royal, are guarding those shut mountain gales, 
within which reigns, invisible, Scawfell, their 
king. There is music rising from below upon 
the lake, and echoing sweet and far, and 
voices singing which awaken, away in the 
grey hill solitudes, snatches of broken melody. 
Afar, the grandeur of the mountain world, 
and near, the beauty of the lake with wooded 
isles! What would we more of nature? As 
for man—in this small ring before us, the 
foreground of the picture—there will be seen 
as splendid specimens of strength and form 
as Britain boasts of ; the vigour of sinew, the 
shifts of suppleness, can be no further exer- 
cised than we shall see them used this day. 
The light-weights—those that are under 
eleven stone—will wrestle first this morning: 
aman who can but just get into them, hus, 
of course, the better chance of doing well in 
them, and in the heavies also, than one less 
sturdy. 

“Nay, you're over weight, John, by two 
pounds,” says the clerk of the ring, to some 
candidate seated in the weighing scale, who 
smiles good-naturedly, and takes off nearly 
everything, but still is not quite qualified ; 
he puts, therefore, a couple of a on, 
and takes arun in the road by the lake’s 
side, whereby, his too solid flesh being swelled 
and dissolved into a dew, he comes to scale a 
light-weight after all. Their names being 
entered, to the number, perhaps, of forty 
pairs, each of them is written on a slip of 
paper and thrown into a hat, from which 
they are drawn at hazard, two at a time, by 
village children. The pair thus selected have 
to wrestle together ; but when a novice finds 
himself opposed to a very good man, he will 
often “lay down,” and give up his modicum 
of chance at once, whereupon the other re- 
ceives his ticket from the official, just as 
though he had “felled” his adversary in the 
ring. There are a great many “lay downs” 
in the first round, so that the wrestling gets 
select, and very much improves as it pro- 
ceeds, ‘Ihe third round comprehends there- 


sit on its rade wooden stand, and look straight | fore (unless in the case of some accidental 
out to northward ; six miles of the broad] defeat) a score of the best men; they strip 


blue lake lie immediately beneath us, gemmed 
with innumerable wooded islets, and sprinkled 


to their drawers and flannel waistcoats, ex- 
hibiting such studies for the painter and the 
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sculptor as are rarely seen elsewhere. They 


shake hands before commencing, in token of 
amity, nor, indeed, in the thick of the strain 
and the struggle, while the face of each is 
over the shoulder of the other, and every 
muscle is exerted to the utmost, do these fine 
fellows exhibit any trace of savageness or 
personal animosity. 

‘Two umpires, Nestors of the wrestling-ring, 
walk slowly round the combatants, and ob- 
serve them narrowly, nor is their decision 
ever impugned by the losing man, While the 
pair are taking hold, gratuitous advice is 
offered to them freely by their friends who 
sit or stand around the Pit; but when 
they grapple, a perfect torrent of bonnie 
Carels or bonnie Kendals, as the case may 
be, cleaves all the air. Then they strive, 
then they strain, shoulder to shoulder, neck 
to neck, and at last touch ground perhaps so 
nearly at the same instant, as to require the 
most practised’ eye to award the fall, or 
whirling circularly as in Fakir dance, are 
cast violently to earth apart, or one across 
the victor’s thigh comes heels over head, and 
measures all his inches upon the greensward 
with a thud. This last fall is the only 
dangerous one, and that only in case of very 
heavy weights and of indifferent performers. 
Good wrestlers very rarely hurt one another. 
This quiet-looking giant by our side, who 
has been champion often and often—and will 
be so again this day, although he is nearly 
forty, and more than twelve years past the 
wrestler’s prime—has never, in his twenty 
ome experience, once been hurt. He won 
ais first man’s belt when a lad of sixteen 
years old, and in his house across the lake 


yonder—a clean, neat little inn set in a| 


wilderness of flowers—has no less than one 
hundred and seventy-four of these wrestling 


zones; of all colours they are, and of all | 


descriptions, from the broad plain Manchester 
looking belt won at that matter-of-fact and 


unornamental town, to the splendid award of | 


Newcastle, embossed with the silver towers. 
Besides the mere leather (although there is 
nothing like it) there is, of course, a very 
considerable prize in money, averaging, per- 


haps, twenty pounds; lesser pecuniary re- | 


wards are proportionally distributed among 


the less successful combatants, and besides | 


these a subscription prize is commonly made 


up by the stewards or spectators, for which | 


the sixteen last standers wrestle over again. 
Between the light and heavy weight matches 
(which are generally upon following days) 
there are all sorts of other amusements ; 
rupning niatches, for a mile or so; dog trails ; 


jumping matches, for which not only the} 


aborigines enter, but usually several visitors, 
university men and the like, who, reckoning 
upon the iron-shod boots and rough appear- 
ance of the natives, are surprised to find them, 
when stripped, as lithe and active as them- 
selves, and indeed a trifle more so ; they are, 
of course, a lighter set of men for the most 
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part than even the light-weight wrestlers, 
There is jingling also, a sport which consists 
in blindfolding a number of men and turning 
them out in the arena, which has been pre- 
viously strewed with sacks full of sawdust, to 
pursue some fleet-footed athlete, who carries 
a bell. It is great fun to watch these un- 
fortunates taking accurate bearings of these 
sacks before they are blinded, and then to | 
see the pitiless officials set these impediments | 
totally afresh, besides turning each performer | 
three times round at the commencement of | 
the game. But the most graceful of all the | 
treats at the ferry is the pole-leaping. Two | 
lofty uprights are set up with a light shifting | 
bail that is raised an inch at a time by pega, | 
the first height being about seven feet, 
Each candidate has three several trials, if it 
be necessary, at each new position of the bar, | 
and as it gets loftier, the competitors of 
course get fewer and fewer. It is pleasant | 
to see the care which each man takes to fix | 
upon the precise spot where his hand must | 
clasp the pole in order to clear the desired | 
height ; how, girding himself up for the ran, | 
he rises perhaps to the requisite height, but, | 
unlike vaulting ambition, comes down on the | 
same side ; or gets over the bail, but some | 
how brings it down along with him; or | 
actually clears it, falling no matter on what 
portion of his body, whence he leaps up 
instantly to join in the universal cheer, | 
When it is a candidate’s last chance of three, | 
his trial becomes of course proportionally 
exciting ; shouts of encouragement greet him 
upon all sides, and the women, if he bea | 
bonnie laddie, often shed tears in their enthu- | 
siasm. We once saw a youth fail twice at 
nine feet five inches, and so on to nine feet | 
eight, always managing, however, to clear the | 
bar when it came to his final chance. He 
was an inferior leaper to more than one of | 
his conquered opponents, and only gained his | 
place by pluck. | 

The heavy weight wrestlers generally close | 
these amusements; if the others were | 
Apollos, each of these is surely a Hercules; | 
their grip is like the hug of a bear. The | 
champion here, who was so good as to show | 
us how to “take hold,” the other day, in his 
garden, has left his mark indelibly on our 
back, besides having compressed our ribs 80 
that we cannot breathe right yet. It has 
come to the last round by this time, and our 
giant friend has got but one foe to deal with 
—a true son of Anak, as tall if not so big as 
himself—he has got his work cut out for 
him, say the old hands ; but success has made 
him somewhat over-bold; how quietly he 
suffers those mighty arms to be placed around 
him, and those strong fingers to feel like one 
in the dark for a certain hold. Now they 
have gripped at an advantage, and the foe is 
only waiting for him to have hold likewise. 
“He has holt! he has holt!” see how they 
“Bonnie Robson!” 
“Bonnie Longmire!” so interested this time 
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in the individuals as to call them by their | 
own names instead of by the localities from | 
which they come. “ Three to two on Lang-| One chord that any other hand 

mire ! two to one! five to Langmire’s Could better wake or still ? 
down! Robson’s felled him! Bonnie Rob- Speak a rae some future day, my whole life 
son!” And indeed it was so; very quiet, SEE ASE 

but very grim, our giant looked. “It is the 
best of three for the last round,” quoth he, 
as he took up earth in his hands to prevent 
them slipping, reminding us of the prepara- 
tory horn practice which the bull indulges 
himself in on the turf before he charges. 
This time it is two to one on Robson, who is 
indeed a very good man, but he is felled 
nevertheless, and the third time he is like- That fate, and that to-day’s mistake 

wise felled after a struggle such as the old Not thou, had been to blame? 

Greek gods were wont to delight in, sitting | Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou —O 
above the thunder on Olympus top, or the surely thou, wilt warn me now ! 

Roman Ceesars, little less divine, in that great 
wrestler’s ring by the Eternal City. So our 
giant friend has won his one hundred and 
seventy-fifth girdle, and is champion after 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfil? 


‘Rear | = 
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Lives there, within thy nature hid, 
The demon-spirit, Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ? 
It may not be thy fault alone, but shield my heart 
against thy own. 
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Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim 
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At Almorah I parted company with my 
| foreign friends.* ‘They intended crossing the 
How the twilight is falling in the long|mountains—the snowy range—to pay a visit 
valleys yonder, though the western hills wear to Kanawur, This was a journey for which 
still their golden crowns, and how coolly I had not much inclination ; besides, I was 
comes the lake wind through the island doubtful whether I could breathe at an ele- 
trees as we embark in the huge ferry-boat,| vation of eighteen thousand feet above the 
and steer for the wooded promontory on the | level of the sea. As it was, several of the 
other shore. It was from thence that in the coolies died of cold, and the rarity of the 
dark stormy night the evil voice called Boat,| atmosphere. In fact, both of my friends 
which the poor ferryman obeyefl so fatally. themselves had, as they informed me after- 
No passenger was there, but some sight— | wards, a very narrow escape. On several 
no one knows what—which sent him back with | occasions they were compelled to huddle 
bloodless face and dumb, to die next day.|themselves amongst the coolies in their 
i owls call Boat there yet, but not the | tent, and the sheep which they were taking 

end, who has been exorcised and laid in the| with them for food, were kept alive for 
wood quarry by the priest of Chapel Isle|the sake of the warmth they could im- 
years and years ago.) Of all the feats at the part in the canvas abode. The grandeur of 
ferry that is the only one which we hope|the scenery, they said, would defy any 
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will not yearly be repeated. 
A WOMAN'S QUESTION, 


Brrore I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 
Colour and form to mine,— 
Before I peril all for thee, question thy soul to-night, 
for me. 


I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
One shadow of regret : 
Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 
Or is thy faith as clear and free as that which I can 
pledge to thee ? 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 
Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine ? 
If so, at any pain or cost, O tell me before all is 
lost ! 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel 
Within thy inmost soul 
That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 
Let no false pity spare the blow, but, in true mercy, 
tell me go. 


jattempt at describing it. What they most 
| wondered at was the impudence of that 
insect, man, in daring to climb up into such 
regions, 

My friend, the assistant magistrate, had 
still a fortnight of unexpired leave, and 
| proposed to me that we should pay a visit 
‘to a friend of his at an out-of-the-way 
| station, called Bijnore. I had not the least 
objection, and thither we went. We were 
most hospitably received, partly out of regard 
|for ourselves in particular, but chiefly be- 
cause our host had not seen a white face for 
five weeks, 

The cutcherry, or court-house, was under- 
going repair, and the magistrate, therefore, 
| was obliged to administer the duties of his 
| office in his own abode, or rather in the 
| verandah ; for, a large number of half-clad 
natives, in a hot country, do not impart to a 
| confined space an agreeable perfume, by any 
|means. ‘To me this scene—the native court 
—was particularly interesting. There sat 
the covenanted official in an arm-chair, with 
| his solah hat on and a cheroot in his mouth, 
| listening very attentively to the sheristadar, 
; * See page 148, ’ 
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or head clerk, who was reading or singing 
aloud, the entire proceedings in the case then 
pending. 

The prisoner, surrounded by half a dozen 
native policemen, all with drawn swords, 
was standing ten paces off. Ever and 
anon he interrupted the court by pro- 
testing his innocence, and assuring the 
sahib that the whole of the depositions were 
false from beginning toend. This interruption 
was usually—I may say, invariably—rebuked 
by the words, “Choop raho, suer!” (“ Hold 
your tongue, you pig!”) And, not un- 
frequently, the nearest policeman accom- 
panied this mandate by giving the culprit a 
smart blow on the back, or a dig in the ribs. 
Ihave seen prisoners well thrashed in our 
Indian court of justice by order of the pre- 
siding magistrate, for talking out of their turn; 
but that was not the case in the present 
instance. No more violence was resorted to 
than was absolutely necessary for the main- 
tenance of order and the progress of the trial. 
The offence of which the prisoner stood 
charged was that of forging a bond for five 
hundred rupees, and suing thereon for prin- 
cipal and interest. The defence was, that the 
signature to the bond was not a forgery, and 
that the money had been advanced to the 
prosecutor ; to prove which, no fewer than 
seven witnesses were called. Each of them 
swore, point blank, that, upon a certain day 
and at a certain place, they saw the prisoner 
pay over the money, and saw the prosecutor 
execute the deed. To rebut this, the prose- 
cutor called eleven witnesses who swore, point 
blank, that, upon the day and at the hour 
mentioned as the day and hour on which the 
deed was executed, they met the prosecutor 
at a village forty miles distant from Bijnore. 
In short, if their testimony was to be re- 
ae the eleven witnesses had proved an 

ibi. 

This was one of those cases which happen 
continually in courts of justice in India; where 
the magistrate or judge must not be, and is 
not, guided by the oaths of the witnesses, but 
entirely by circumstances, It is one of those 
cases, too, in which it would be dangerous to 
consult the native officers of the court; for, 
having received bribes from both parties, 
their advice would be dictated entirely 
by pecuniary considerations. With them 
the question would be simply out of which 
party—the accused or the prosecutor—could 
most money be got in the event of “guilty” 
or “not guilty.” 
ters of the witnesses, they are pretty equal, 
and generally very bad on both sides. In- 
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exactly as a play is, Each man has his par- 
ticular part, and studies it separately; 
before the day of trial comes, they meet and 
rehearse, and go through “the business” till 
they verily believe (such is my opinion) that 
they are not perjured, but are speaking the 
truth. As for shaking the testimony of men 
so trained to speak to a certain string of | 
facts, I would defy the most eminent nisi | 
prius advocates in Europe. Besides, even if you 
should reject one part of a statement, it does 
not follow, in a native court, that you should 
reject the whole. The price paid to these 
professional witnesses depends, in a great 
measure, on the nature and magnitude of the 
cause, It is about twelve per cent. out of the 
sum in dispute. I believe it is distributed | 
amongst the witnesses, and the like sum 
amongst the native officers of the court. This, 
of course, does not include little extra pre- 
sents given secretly to those who are sup- 
posed to have the greatest amount of influ- 
ence with the sahib, and who pretend that 
they will speak to him, favourably. The | 
personal servants, also, of the European 
magistrate or judge expect some gratuity, | 
and hang about a client like the servants of 
badly regulated hotels where attendance is 
not charged in the bill. It is this that makes | 
litigations so expensive in India that even 
the successfu} party is often ruined before the | 
suit is half concluded. 

“Tiffin is ready, sahib,” said the khan- 
samah, coming into the verandah, and placing | 
his hands together in a supplicating attitude. | 
“Tt is on the table, sahib.” 

“Then we will adjourn,” said the magis- 
trate, bowing to me, and rising. This wasat | 
once the signal for breaking up the day's | 
proceedings. | 

The tiffin over, we began to play at whist, | 
and continued to do so until the sun had lost 
his power, when the buggies were ordered, | 
and we took a drive in couples along a very 
bad road. It fell to my lot to be the companion | 
of the magistrate, a very able and excellent 
man: one of the most efficient officers in | 
the East India Company’s civil service. He | 
was, moreover, an admirable linguist, and | 
spoke Hindoostanee as well as any native. 

“You understood the proceedings to-day ?” | 
he asked me. 

“T followed them—yes.” 

“ And you heard the evidence ?” 

.o" 

“What would you say? Is he guilty or 
not ?” 

“T cannot say, although I have thought a 
good deal on the point. Even while we were 




















deed, in nearly all these cases, the witnesses| playing whist, to-day’s proceedings were 
are professionals; that is to say, men who are| uppermost in my mind. Nothing can be 
accustomed to sell their oaths, and who| clearer than that either one side or the other 
thoroughly understand their business. They | is perjured.” 

know exactly what to say whenthey comeinto| “ Both sides are perjured. If the bond be 
court, just as.an actor who is letter perfect! genuine, the men who really witnessed the 
in his part knows what to say when he comes execution, and who subscribed their names a8 
on the boards, In fact, a case is got up. witnesses, will not come forward, or else they 
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are such fools that the native lawyer for the 
defence will not trust to them lest they should 
| be confused and commit themselves.” 
“But what do you think? Is the bond a 
nuine document or not ?” 
“That is the very question. And when 
| there is no evidence to weigh, how are you to 
' act 2” 
| J suppose that in those cases you give 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt ?” I re- 
| marked. 
“Not always. If I did that, I should 
acquit almost every culprit that is brought 
before me, and so would every judge through- 
| out the length and breadth of the land. By 
_ the way, about a year ago, I sent a case to 
the sessions judge—a case of murder, I 
| fancied there could be no doubt as to the 
| guilt of the accused ; which was the opinion 
| of the sessions judge ‘and of the Sudder Court 
| of Appeal. The man was hanged about six 
| weeks ago; and now I have discovered, beyond 
| all question, that he was hanged for the 
| offence of which his prosecutor was guilty ! 
_ It may be all very well for people in England 
to rail at the administration of justice in this 
country ; but they would be less severe upon 
some of us if they could only come out here 
and see the material with which we have to 
| deal. The administration of justice may be, 
I confess, very much volemed and improved, 








| but where the great bulk of the people are 
corrupt, it can scarcely be in anything like a 


perfect state.” 
| was made by a magistrate who speaks as 
_ well as writes the native language as well as 
the natives themselves. But conceive the 
confusion and injustice of courts, the magis- 
trates of which solely depend on corrupt 
| moonshees for what they know of the evi- 
dence, 

| There is but very little twilight in India ; 
| and, by the time that we had returned from 
| our drive it was dark. Shortly after- 
| Wards, dinner was announced. Dinner over, 
we resumed our whist, and played until mid- 
night. 

The following day was a native holiday— 
& Hindoo holiday. What with Hindoo holi- 
days and Mahommedan holidays, nearly a 
third of every year is wasted ; for, upon these 
days public business is suspended, and the 
| Various offices closed. It is devoutly to be 
hoped that, when our rule in India is com- 
| pletely re- established, these absurd conces- 
| sions—these mere pretexts for idleness—will 
yo longer be suffered to prevail. It is only 
| the pampered native servants of the govern- 

ment, civil and military, who are clamorous 
_ for the observance of these “great days,” as 

they call them. Go into the fields or ride 
through a bazaar on one of these holidays 
and you will see the people at their work, 
and the shopkeepers pursuing their r espective 
avocations. You pass the court-house, the 
treasury, the magistrate’s office, and observe | 
that they areallshut up. You ask the reason, 


This statement, remember, 
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and are informed that it is a native holiday. 
You go to an establishment founded and con- 
ducted by private enterprise—a printing 
office, for instance—and you observe Hindoos 
of every caste, and Mussulmans also, at their 
daily labour. Why? Because the head of 
such an establishment stipulates that those 
who wish for employ must work all the 
year round, and they prefer employ on 
such terms to no employ at all. So it is in 
some mercantile firms in Calcutta, and at the 
other presidencies ; albeit such firms expe- 
rience very great inconvenience from the 
circumstance of the government banks being 
closed on these holidays; if a merchant 
wishes to get a cheque cashed, or a bill dis- 
counted, he must wait sometimes for days 
together. Even the doors of the Queen’s 
courts are often closed, and the judges and 
the council left unemployed, notwithstandin 
that the litigants are British subjects; an 
this because the native writers in these courts 
and the officers attached to them, are paid by 
the Company’s government, which recognises 
absence from duty on these holidays. 

It would be hard to deprive either of the 
great sects of certain holidays in every year. 
The Doorgah-Poojah, for instance, or the 
Mohurrum ; but it is sheer folly, and profit- 
less withal, to sanction these constantly 
repeated interr uptions to public business, 
The idlers of the covenanted civil service in 
India are, naturally, in favour of closing the 
doors of the various offices as often as pos- 
sible ; but the hard-working portion, those 
men who take some interest in the discharge 
of the duties for which they draw their pay, 
regard the native holidays as an intolerable 
nuisance which ought, long since, to have 
been abolished by the government. 

Whilst we were enjoying ourselves after 
dinner on the evening of the Hindoo holiday, 
the khansamah came in, and announced that 
two sahibs had arrived. 

“Two sahibs ?” said our host. 
they ?” 

" They are strangers to me, sahib,” said 
the khansamah, “and they do not speak 
Hindoostanee ; but their bearers say that they 
are Lord sahibs.” 

“Who, on earth, can they be?” said the 
magistrate of Bijnore (loudly) to himself; and, 
rising, he left the table to make inquiry in 
person, and offer the travellers every hospi- 
tality. 

“O, I beg your pardon,” said a voice 
from one of the ni anquins. “But would 
you be good enough to tell me where I 
am }” 

“You are at Bijnore,” said the magistrate, 
blandly. 

“ Bij- what ?” 

“ Bijnore.” 

“Then, how far am I from Meerut ?” 

“A ve ry considerable distance—forty miles 
at least.” 

“ How the deuce is that ?” 


“ Who are 
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“Well, sir—in the words of the Eton 
Latin Grammar—lI may reply: 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 


But where have you come from ?” 

“From Seharry something or other ; but 
confound these nores, and pores, and bores! 
There’s no recollecting the name of any place, 
for an hour together. The magistrate—l 
forget his name just now ; but it was Radley, 
Bradley, Bagley, Ragley, or Cragley, or some 
such name—told me he would push me 
on to Meerut, and here am I, it seems, 
forty miles out of my road! Well, look here. 
Iam Lord Jamleigh.” 

“Indeed! Well, you are welcome to some 
refreshment and repose in my home, in com- 
mon with your friend ; and whenever you | 
desire to be ‘pushed on,’ I will exert my 
authority to the utmost to further your 
views.” 

“©, thank you. My friend is my valet. 
Here, Mexton, jump out and take my things 
into a room.” 

While Mexton is obeying this order, and 
while his lordship is following his host, let us 
inform the reader who his lordship was, 
and what was the object of his mission to 
India. 

His lordship was a young nobleman, who 
was about to enter Parliament, and, being 
desirous of acquiring information concerning 
India in order to be very strong when the 
question for renewing the charter came 
on in eighteen hundred and fifty-two or 
fifty-three, he resolved on travelling in 





the country for a few months: the entire 
period of his absence from home, including 
the journey overland, not to exceed half a 
ear. After a passage of thirty-four days— 
ving already seen the Island of Ceylon, and 
approved of it—his lordship landed at Madras, 
was carried up to Government house where 
he took a hasty tiffin, and was then carried 
back to the beach, whence he re-embarked 
on board the steamer, and was, three days 
afterwards, landed at the Ghaut in Calcutta, 
where he found a carriage ready to convey 
him to the vice-regal dwelling. After two 
days’ stay, he was “ pushed on,” at his own 
request, to the Upper Provinces: his destina- 
tion being Lahore. ‘The newspapers got hold 
of his name, and came out with something of | 
this kind: “Amongst the passengers by the 
Bentinck is Lord Jamleigh, eldest son of the 
Right Honourable the Earl of Dapperleigh. 
His lordship leaves Calcutta this evening, 
and will pass through the following stations.” | 
Then came a list of these stations, At many | 
of these stations he was met—ofliciously met 
by gentlemen in authority, who dragged— 
literally dragged—him, in their anxiety to 
have a lord for a guest, to their houses, and | 
kept him there as long as they could: taking | 
care to have the north-west journals informed 
of where and with whom his lordship had| 
ut up. He was not allowed to stay at a 
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dak bungalow for an hour or two, and then 

proceed, taking—in the strictest sense of the 

phrase—his bird’s-eye view of India, its 

people, its institutions, and so forth. Some 

of them threw obstacles in the way of his 

getting bearers, so that he might remain with 

them for four-and-twenty hours, and thug 

thoroughly impregnate and air their houses 

with an aristocratical atmosphere. Others 

lugged him to their courts and collectorates, 

albeit he had seen one of each at Burdwan 

in Bengal, and consequently had seen the 

working of the Indian judicial and revenue 

departments, and knew all about them. This 

sycophantic importunity of a few govern 

ment officials soured his lordship’s temper, 

which imparted to his manners a rudeness 

which was perhaps foreign to his nature, 

His lordship was led to believe that all Indian 

officials were a parcel of sycophants—pro- 

gress-impeding sycophants—and hence he 

grew to treat them all alike: and he did not 

scruple, at last, to extract his information 

from them much in the same way that a 

petulant judge who has lost all patience with | 
a rambling witness, takes him out of the | 
hands of counsel, and brings him sharply to 

the point. For instaneé, “I know all about 

that, but tell me this,”—note-book in hand— 

would Lord Jamleigh in suchwise frequently } 
interrogate his civil hosts, who insisted on 

doing themselves the honour of entertaining 

his lordship. The fact was that, in his own 

opinion, he knew all about India and its 

affairs long before he touched the soil, for he | 
had read a good deal in blue books and news 

papers. His object, as we have before hinted, 

was simply to see the country and travel in 

it, or through it, and thus arm himself with | 
a tremendous and telling weapon in a con- 

tested debate, should he take part therein 

And therefore when his lordship asked ques | 
tions it was not so much with a view to ob | 
tain information as to test the accuracy of | 
that already acquired by reading, over the 

fireside in the library, of his father’s mansion 

in Bagdad Square. Thus, the entries in his 

lordship’s note-book were, after all, merely 4 

matter of form, 

Having divested himself of the dust with 
which he was covered, and having restored 
himself to his personal comforts, his lordship | 
joined our little party, and partook of some j 
dinner which the khansamah had prepared | 
for him. His repast concluded, his lordship 
moistened his throat with aglassof cool claret, | 
and proceeded, in his own manner, to interro | 
gate his host, who was not only an accomplished 
scholar, but a ready and refined wit. It was 
thus that the dialogue was commenced and 
continued ; ‘ 

“What is the number of inhabitants m 
this district ?” asked the noble guest. 

“Upon my word I don’t know, I have 
never counted them.” A 

“But have you no idea? Can’t you give 
a guess 7” 














| intheir parlour what shall be the amount of 
| dividend payable to shareholders, My assist- 
ant wanted to make a reduction of fifty per 


| said the young legislator. 
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| we intend to be less energetic by thirty-three 
| and a-half per cent — to take matters more 








| facta,” 


| ing at the figures in the official return, that 





| district,” 


Charles Dickens.) 
“Oh, yes; some hundreds of thousands,” 
replied the host. 

“Ah! And crime? Much crime?” his 
lordship persevered, 

“Very much. But we are going to reduce 
it, during the ensuing half-year, exactly 
thirty-three anda-half per cent,” answered the 
magistrate, looking uncommonly statistical. 

“ How ?” 

“Well, that is what my assistant and my- 
self have decided upon.” 

“T do not understand you. How can you) 
possibly say at this moment whether, during 
the next six months, the amount of crime 
shall be greater or less?” His lordship was | 
puzzled. 

“How? Why, just in the same way that 
the directors of a joint-stock bank determine 


centum on the last returns; but I think 
thirty-three and a-half will be a very fair 
figure.” 

“You intend, perhaps, to be more severe,” 


“Nothing of the kind. On the contrary, 





easily, in short.” 
“TY wish I knew what you meant.” 
“T will explain it to you.” 


“ As briefly as possible, please.” His lord- 


| ship did’nt want to be bored, evidently. 


“By all means.” 
“T only want facts, you see.” 
“And I am about to give you facts—dry 


“Well?” 

“The facts are these. There is a district 
in these provinces nearly twice the size of 
this, and it contains nearly double the number 
of inhabitants.” 

“ Yes,” 

“During the past half-year, the number of 
convictions in that district has been very | 
much less than the number of convictions in 
this district, And the Sudder Court of| 
Appeal has come to the conclusion, on look- 


the proportion of crime to population, in 
this district, is greater than it is in that 


“Very naturally.” 
“Indeed? But suppose that the magis- 





| trate of that district only attends his court 


once or twice a-week, and then only for an| 
hour or two on those days; and suppose | 
at his assistant is a young man who makes 


_ Sport his occupation and his business, and 


usiness his recreation and his sport? And 
Suppose that I and my assistant work hard, | 


aud do our best to hunt up all the murderers, | 


leves, and other culprits, whom we hear of, 
and bring them to justice and to punishment ? 
hat then? Are the figures in the official 
returns touching the convictions, to be taken | 
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as any criterion of the crime perpetrated in 
our respective districts?” His worship de- 
livered these questions triumphantly. 

“Tn that case, certainly not.” 

“Well, the Sudder have looked at the con- 
victions, and the consequence has been, that 
in the last printed report issued by that 
august body (composed of three old and im- 
becile gentlemen) to the government, the 
magistrate of that district and his assistant 
have been praised for their zeal, and recom- 
mended for promotion, while the magistrate 
and assistant of this district have been pub- 
licly censured, or, to use the cant phrase of the 
report, “handed up for the consideration of the 
Most Noble the Governor-General of India.” 

“Ts it possible?” asked the lord, throw- 
ing up his hands. 

“You ask for dry facts, and I have given 
you dry facts.” 

“May I make a note of this?” (pulling out 
an elegant souvenir.) “Not that I should 
think of mentioning your name.” 

“You may make a note of it; and, so far 
as mentioning my name is concerned, you 
may do as you please, I have already written 
to the Sudder what I have stated to you,” 
was the answer, 

“What about the thirty-three and a-half 
per cent ?” 

“Yes ; and what is more, I have insisted 
on a copy of the letter being forwarded to the 
Governor-General.” 

“And what will be the result, do you 
suppose ?” 

“That I neither know nor care. I have 
just served my time in this penal country ; 
and, being entitled to both my pardon and 
my pension, I intend to apply shortly for 
both.” 

The reader will be glad to hear that a 
long correspondence ensued on this subject, 
between the Sudder, the government, and 
the mutinous magistrate. The upshot was, 
that the imbecile old men who had too 
long warned that tribunal, were pushed 
off their stools by the Governor-General 
(Lord Dalhousie), who, very meritoriously, 


| bullied them into resigning the service ; 


threatening, as some say, to hold a com- 
mission on their capacity for office. In 
their stead were appointed three gentle- 
men, whose abilities and vigour had hitherto 
been kept in the back settlements of India, 
The crowning point of all was, that the 
mutinous magistrate was one of the illus- 
trious three ! 

Lord Jamleigh informed us that he had 
seen Lahore, and that he was about to go 
across the country to Bombay, and that he 
should then have seen all three presidencies, 
as well as all the upper provinces and the 
Punjab. He regretted, half-apologetically, 
that he had not been able to take a look at 
the Himalayas—Simlah and Mussoorie—but 
the fact was, “he was so much pressed for 
time.” 
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“Poor devils!” exclaimed our host, 
smiling. “ But as they won’t know anything 
about it, they won't feel it much ; indeed, not 
at all.” 

“To whom are you alluding?” asked my 
lord. 

“The Himalayas,” sighed our host, passing 
the claret to his lordship, who, by this time, 
had discovered that he had not got into a 
nest of sycophants, who worshipped a title, 
no matter how frivolous or how insolent 
the man might be who wore it ; but that he 
had accidentally fallen into the company 
of persons of independent character: and 
albeit they were desirous of giving him a 
welcome, and making him comfortable,— 
being a stranger who had lost his way,— 
nevertheless were determined to make him 
pay in some oe for the want of courtesy 
ne had exhibited when the bearers set his 
palkee down at the door of the bungalow. 
This discovery made his lordship a little un- 
comfortable, and rather cautious in his 
observations. He felt, in short, as one who 
knows that he has committed an error, and 
that some penalty will be exacted,— but 
what penalty, and how exacted, he cannot 
imagine. Had he been able to get away, 
he would probably have taken a hasty 
farewell of us. But that was impossible. 
His jaded bearers were cooking their food, 
and, until twelve o’clock, there was no hope 
of getting them together. 

The khansamah came in with a _ fresh 
bottle of wine. Our host, withdrawing his 
cigar from his lips, inquired of him, if the 
wants of the gentleman’s servant had been 
attended to ? 

“ Yes, sahib,” was the reply. 

“And have you given him any cham- 

ne?” 

“No, sahib.” 

“Then, do.” 

“O pray do nothing of the kind!” ex- 
tetnell his lordship. “ He is not accustomed 
to it.” 

“Then he will enjoy it all the more,” said 
our host. “I hope he is taking notes, and 
will write a book on India. I should 
much like to see his impressions in 
is and he may possibly dignify me 

y devoting a few lines to the character of 
my hospitality. It is to be hoped, however, 
that should his travel inspire him with a 
thirst for literary distinction, he will 
confine himself to a personal compilation of 
his experience, and not go into judicial or 
revenue matters ; for, should he do so, you 
may find yourself clashing with him, and 
that would be awkward. His publisher's 
critic might be inclined to break a spear 
with your publisher’s critic, in their re- 
spective reviews of your respective works, 
and it would be quite impossible to con- 
jecture where the controversy might end. 
Indisposed as I am, generally, to obtrude my 
advice upon any one—and much less a 
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perfect stranger to me—I nevertheless feel 
that I am only doing you a kindness when J 
say that, if I were you, I would regard Hin. 
dostan as a sort of Juan Fernandez, and 
myself the Crusoe thereof, and this valet 
as my man Friday; and then—with 4 
due observance of that line of demarcation 


civilised man and the savage,—I would not 
permit him to keep even a stick whereon to 


jevent that occurred during my residence in 
the country, lest he should some day or 
other, —in consequence of my having dis- 
charged him, or he having discharged me,— 
rise up and instigate some man or other to 
call in question the accuracy of my facts— 
The wine is with you; will you fill, and pass 
it on ?” 





Lord Jamleigh became very red in the | 
face, and rather confused both in manner and | 
speech. As for myself and the two assistant } 
magistrates, there was something so benign. | 
ant in the expression of our host’s handsome | 
and dignified countenance, something 0 | 
quaintly sarcastic in the tone and manner | 
of his discourse, that, had we known that | 


death was the penalty of not maintaining 


the gravity of our features, our lives would 


certainly have been forfeited. 


A silence for several minutes ensued after | 


this ; Lord Jamleigh spoke to our host as 
follows : 
“Most of the young noblemen who come 


to this country, come only to travel about | 
I come on business, | 


and amuse themselves, 
I may say, Parliamentary business. My 
time is short, and I must make the most 
of it. I dare say, when you saw my name in 
the papers, as having arrived in India, you 
little thought that I was not a man of 
pleasure and excursion ?” 

“Upon my word, the subject never once 
became a matter of speculation with me,” 
said our host. 

After some further conversation, in which 


our host spared his visitor as little as was | 


consistent with good breeding, Lord Jamleigh, 
who had been “sitting upon thorns,” rose 
and said— 


“Tam afraid I have already trespassed | 
upon your goodness too long. I will not | 


attempt to apolo—apolo—or to express how 


much—how much; nor to assure you that 


—assure you—that when—” 


“O, pray, don’t mention it!” said our | 


host, smiling. “ You desire your palkee ?” 
“Tf you please,” said Lord Jamleigh. 


The palkee was ordered; and we were | 


standing in expectation that it would be 
instantly announced as “ ready ”’—when the 
sirdar beurer (head personal attendant) came 
into the room, in a state of excessive tre 
pidation, and informed us that the sahib’s 
sahib (Lord Jamleigh’s valet) was drunk, 
asleep, and refused to be disturbed on any 
pretence whatever. 





which should always be drawn between | 


!notch the day or time of any particular | 


} 
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merriment, induced Lord Jamleigh to ejacu- 
late : 

“That’s the champagne, I suspected as} 
much !” 

“Where is he?” inquired our host of the 
sirdar-bearer. “ In his palkee ?” 

“No, sahib,” was the reply. “ He is lying | 
on that sahib’s bed,” pointing to me. 

Here, again, everybody laughed, except 
myself. I was rather angry, being some- 
what particular on this point. So I sug- 
gested that he might be put into his vehicle 
at once. The native servants, of course, 
were afraid to touch him, lest he should 
awake and “hit out;” so we, the five of 
us Europeans, the magistrate, the two 
assistant magistrates, Lord Jamleigh, and 
myself, had to lift, remove, and pack, in his 
palkee, the overcome, and perfectly uncon- 
, scious valet. He must have been sipping 
brandy-and-water before he came to the 
bungalow ; for he had only half finished his 
bottle of champagne. Lord Jamleigh now 





got into his palanquin, and composed him- 
self for the night ; or, rather, the remainder 
thereof, and in order that there might be 
no mistake as to his lordship’s destination, 
the magistrate sent a horseman to accom- 
pany the cortége, with directions that “the 
sahibs ” were to be taken to Durowlah, on} 


the road to Meerut, and to the house of the 

magistrate, by whom Lord Jamleigh had been 

invited, or rather, “ petitioned,” to stay with 

him, should he pass through that station, 

and (to use his Lordship’s own terms), as he 

had promised to do so, he supposed that he 

must keep his word. When a palanquin is 

, €scorted by a sowar, the sowar when the des- 

tination is approached, rides on and gives 

notice that a lady, or gentleman, as the case 

may be, is coming ; and, as the natives of 
India can never pronounce European names | 
properly, the precaution is usually taken of! 
writing down the name of the traveller on a/| 
card, or a slip of paper, and giving it to the 

sowar. In this case, “ Viscount Jamleigh” 

was written down for the guidance and infor- 

mation of the Durowlah functionary. 

It was about seven A.M. when this card 
was put into the hands of the gentleman who 
had invited Lord Jamleigh; whom, by the 
way, he had never seen. ‘Che bungalow was 
immediately all life, and incommotion, The 
Servants ordered to prepare tea and coffee, | 
the best bed-room vacated by the present oc- 
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This announcement, which caused general | potations ; and, on being awakened, seemed, 


and really was, bewildered and stupified, so 
much so, that he could not inform the magis- 
trate that he was “only a servant,” and not 
entitled to the attentions that were showered 
upon him, With trembling hand, he took the 
cup of tea from the silver salver, and gazing 
wildly round, murmured, rather than said— 

“Brandy! Little brandy!” which was 
at once brought and administered. He then 
had his warm “wash,” and sat down on the 
best bed, and suffered himself to be punk- 
ahed by two domestics in snow-white gar- 
ments, This revived him somewhat; but 
still he felt far too ill to talk. He simply 
shook his head, and there was a good deal of 
meaning in that shake, ifthe magistrate could 
only have understood it. 

“Take some brandy and soda-water, my 
lord,” said his host. 

The valet nodded assent. 

The magistrate mixed the dose, and admin- 
istered it with his own hands. 

‘The valet sighed, and again shook his head. 

“You will be better, presently, my lord,” 
said the magistrate. 

“Drunk as a lord,” hiccupped the valet. 

“O, no, my lord! It was the jolting 
along the road.” 

“In that coffin?” said the valet, who now 
began to regain the use of his tongue. 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“Am Ia lord? He, he, he! 
am I?” 

“ At Dorowlah, my lord.” 

“ And who are you ?” 

“ Your host, my lord.” 

“Then this is not the station-house ?” 

“ Not exactly, my lord.” 

“Give us a little drop more of that last 
brew.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Ah! Thank you! I feel better now— 
much better. It was that champagne. Good 
it was, though. What place was that we 
were at?” 

“ Bijnore, my lord.” 

“T’m not a lord.” 

“Would that I were in your place, my 
lord !” 

“Well, it isn’t a bad place,” grinned the 
valet. “ Plenty to eat and drink, little to do, 
and good wages. But hang this Hindyer! 
It was a mistake altogether !” 

The magistrate took this for fun, and 
laughed immensely. 


Where 








¢eupants. Hot water in readiness, and ere| “ We had Lord Frederick Pontasguieure 
long a palkee—a single palkee, loomed in the | staying with us for a week, last winter. A 
distance ; the other palkee was a long way,| very amusing character he was.” 
some three miles, behind. One of the bearers} “O, had you? Was he amusing? O! 
Who was carrying it, had fallen and injured; We don’t keep his company. Don’t know 
himself, and thus was a delay of an hour and| him. I’d give a five-pound note to be in 
half occasioned. And during that hour and | Piccadilly at this moment. This is a nice 
@ half a pretty mistake was committed. The| mess. But the traps are all right, I see. 
rst palkee was that containing the valet,|There’s the dressing-case, and the writing- 
and the one behind was that of his lordship. | desk, and the little medicine-chest.” 
¢ valet, on arriving, had not recovered his! “ Recline upon the bed, my lord, and have 
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a gentle sleep, The punkah, you will find, |derer, during his short life of a score of yearg, 
will very speedily lull you to repose.” is to be regarded as a poet in spite of hig 
“ Well, I will,” said the valet ; and, in ten | hair, if metaphor can make him one. He | 
minutes, fell fast asleep. The venetians were | lisped in metaphor, and cannot speak plain 
then closed, and the house kept as quiet as| prose. He knows a tobacco-pipe but as 
possible. steamer, spoons only as feelers, stockings ag | 
When Lord Jamleigh himself arrived, and |stamp-drawers, shoes as crabs. He was in | 
established his identity, the scene that ensued | his earliest years a distinguished linguist, | 
may be easily imagined. }and his learned autobiography is to be read 
The magistrate, with a marvellous want of only by help of a glossary. ‘The vulgar world 
tact, acknowledged the mistake that he had does not know that a benjy is a waistcoat, | 
made: told, in fact, the whole uncompli- that a blone is a girl, and that when our | 
mentary truth. Lord Jamleigh,and perhaps| hero speaks of a budgekain he means a | 
with reason, was dreadfully annoyed at the idea | public-house ; that by jiger he means door, | 
that the servant should have been mistaken | by a much-toper-fecker an umbrella-maker, 
for himself ; but he let out, however, that that | by a milvad a blow, and by luke nothing. =| 
was the third time the thing had happened, | It is, not, however, as a poet and a linguist 
and that in future he should insist upon the | that we desire to present David Haggart to 
fellow wearing livery, instead of plain clothes, | the public. The intense perseverance which 
and a black wide-awake hat. enabled him while very young to attain high 
The valet was speedily lifted out of the| success and distinction in a dangerous and | 
best bed, and transferred to another apart-| romantic calling, closed by an exemplary 
ment, where he slept himself sober, and arose death upon the gallows, renders his life, as | 
at about half-past one to explain to his lord-| we are assured on the best authority (and | 
ship that he was not much in fault. | we are, of course, bound to believe it), one | 
I would advise all noblemen and gentle-|of the most interesting biographies pow | 
men who, like Lord Jamleigh, would take a sible, especially to be commended to the | 
bird’s-eye look at India, not to travel with | study of the young. We learn of Haggart, | 
an European servant, who, in that country, is|in the advertisement prefixed to his aute | 
as helpless as an infant, and quite as trouble-| biography, that “his conduct during the | 
some, besides being in the way of everybody | interval between his trial and his execu | 
in every house. It is, moreover, cruel to; tion was such as to give satisfaction to the | 
the servant. He can talk to no one, and | respectable clergymen by whom he was| 





becomes perfectly miserable. If he take|attended. His time was partly devoted | 
to drinking—which he is almost sure to do— 
he is much more deserving of pity than of 
condemnation. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL JAIL- 
SERMON. 
PREFACE. 


“Tur Life of David Haggart, alias John 
Wilson, alias John Morison, alias Barney 
M‘Coul, alias John M‘Colgan, alias Daniel 
O’Brien, alias the Switcher. Written by 
Himself, while under Sentence of Death. 
Edinburgh, 1821.” That is the title of the 
little book upon which we depend for the 
materials of this biography. 

Our hero was hanged in the year just named 
at the age of twenty. The book appeared 
three or tour days after his execution, with a 
frontispiece-sketch of its author sitting in 
the condenmed cell in a meditative attitude, 
with folded arms, crossed knees, and a grati- 
fied expression on his face. Pen and ink are 
by his side, and the prison-dress is loosely 
arranged in graceful folds about his person. 
Were it not for the cropped hair, we might 
consider him a poet; but it is very notorious 
that from a tuneful brain the spirit of song 
exhales as choice macassar through the 
skull, good for the growth and for improving 
and beautifying the hair, and for sustaining 
it in decorative charm, But our hero David 


Haggart, pickpocket, highwayman, and mur- 


religious exercises and partly to furnishing | 
materials for an account of his life.” } 

Our copy of the life contains on a fly-leaf | 
a warrant of its accuracy, written and signed | 
by the author with his precious autograph, | 
four days before his death. Possibly, for the | 
promotion of its sale, the whole edition had 
been thus enriched under the eyes of a 
admiring clergy. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST, 
Birth, Parentage, and Education. The Bantam Cock, 
The Till. ‘The Pony. David enters the Militia. 


Davip Hacearrt was born at a farm-town | 
called the Golden Acre, near Canon Mills, ia | 
the county of Edinburgh, on Midsummer- 
day in the first year of the present century. 
In one of the last passages of his autobie 
graphy we learn that he was born left-handed, 
\“and,” he adds, “with thieves’ fingers for 
forks” (whereby he means his middle and 
forefinger, the chief implements of the pick | 
| pocket), “are equally long, and they never | 
failed me.” Thus he was a born thief, nota | 
'man destitute of genius or aptitude forced | 
| either by chance or want into an uncongenil | 
| calling. | 

John Haggart, little David's father, was® | 
'_gamekeeper ; but when his family incr 
he applied himself to the business of a dog 
trainer, and obtained a large connexidl | 
among sporting men. Our hero in his early 


childhood assisted his father as keeper 
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the kennel, and being often taken out with! 
his father on shooting and coursing ex- 
cursions by enlightened patrons who had | 
dogs in training, he received from them a} 
lavish supply of small silver, with many les- 
sons, doubtless, which bore fruit in after years. 

But David did not omit to send his child 
to schools at which he learned religion, gram- 
mar, writing, and arithmetic. Under one 
teacher at Canon Mills he remained two| 
years, and was always dux of his class, 
though sometimes in trouble for playing 
truant—down for kipping. At the age of 
ten the boy had a fever, and his education 
ceased. He then devoted his mind wholly to 
his father’s business in the kennel. Of him- 
self at that age, he writes in his last days 
with quiet dignity, to the satisfaction of the 
respectable clergymen by whom he was 
attended, “I had formed no wicked ac- 
ooo ; but, having a bold and fearless 
isposition, I, by myself, even at this early 
period of life committed several depredations.” 

Who is not curious to know what were the 





| first musical notes written by a Beethoven ; 


what the first lines of his own that Shakes- 
peare saw in print ; what the first company 
projected by a Hogson; what the first 
public theft committed by Haggart? It 
was, he tells us, “stealing a bantam cock. 
It belonged to a woman at the back of the 
New Town, Edinburgh, and I took a great 
fancy to it, for it was a real beauty. I offered 
to buy; but mistress would not sell: so I got 
another cock, and set the two a-fighting, and 
then off with my prize.” How triumphant 
are these words in their simplicity. We see 
the respectable clergymen in an admiring 
knot behind their hero patting his back 
while he writes on between his religious 
exercises as a sincere penitent, and almost in 
presence of the toping-cove, or hangman. 
“Talso tried shop-lifting, and carried off the 


* 5 . 
till of one poor woman who lived near Stock- 


| bridge bodily. I knew all this was wrong, 


but I took no time to be sorry or repent ; 
and what would have been the use of repent- 


| ing, for it was just all rare?” To the creed 


of his tribe he remained faithful at the last. 

It is fate. That is just all. Thus it was that 

he was able afterwards to make that philo- 

tophical reply to the judge who had just been 

sentencing him, a callous prisoner to death. 

“Well, if a man’s born to be hanged, he can’t 
drowned !” 

But we anticipate. One of David's earliest 
adventures was the appropriation of a pony, 
Which he found grazing by the roadside when 
he had walked some miles from home to 
Visit a relation. He anda boy, who was his 
intimate friend and companion, rode home 
together into Silvermills upon the pony’s 
back, They did not take the trouble to 
return it, but kept it in an old hut for the 

@ use and abuse of all the boys in the place. 

€ owner, who was an egg and butter mer- 

t, made, at last, his appearance, threat- 
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ening punishment, “This,” we are told, 
“created a great noise in the town; but the 
women succeeded in appeasing him, by buying 
up the whole of his stock, and he went 
quietly away.” 

At the age of twelve, young David, whose 
love of liberty had caused him often to with- 
draw himself from the restraints of home, 
went to attend Leith races ; and there, being 
intoxicated, he was enlisted by a recruitin 
party of the Norfolk Militia, then statione 
at Edinburgh Castle. In three months he 
had learnt to beat the drum, and, after a 
little more time, became reasonably expert as 
a performer on the bugle. ‘Thus were the 
lessons of the barrack-room added to those of 
the kennel. “TI liked,” says David, “the red 
coat and the soldiering well enough for a 
while ; but I soon tired. We were too much 
confined, and there was too little pay for me. I 
remained in the regiment about a year, when 
we were ordered off to England to be dis- 
banded ; and, having made interest with the 
commanding officer, Colonel Nilthop, I ob- 
tained my discharge in Edinburgh. My father 
was then living at the south-back of the 
Canongate, and I went home to him.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND, 


The Apprenticeship. Barnard M‘Guire, a Darling of 
a Boy. Takes David with him on a Tour through 
England. The Burglary, The Capture. The 
Sentence of Death. The Escape. The Pistol 
Shot. Is ita Murder? 

Nive months of his life are now spent by 
our hero at the school of Mr. Danskin, in the 
Canongate; and, having there acquired a 
tolerable knowledge of arithmetic and book- 
keeping, we find that he was bound apprentice 
for six years to Messrs, Cockburn and Baird, 
millwrights and engineers. But, long before 
the six years have elapsed, the firm become 
bankrupt. Haggart, however, had no hand in 
the confusion that arose among the finances 
of his chiefs. He honestly bore to and 
from the bank considerable sums of money, 
and was content to draw his pocket- 
money from the trousers of the stranger in 
the street. As a pickpocket, we learn from 
him, that his attention was at that time con- 
fined to blunt, “ owing to my want of know- 
ledge of the flash kanes, where I might fence 
my snib’d lays.” Which means in our vulgar 
English that he was obliged to steal ready 
money, because he did not know any receiver of 
stolen goods with whom he could safely trade. 

3ut the genius of young Haggart was not 
unrecognised by one who well knew the 
worth of a born thief’s hand and wit. Barnard 

M‘Guire was no longer a youth: he was a 

man who stood high in the world of pick- 

pockets, and it was he who became David’s 
patron, David’s friend. “Among my asso- 

ciates,” our hero writes, “I had formed a 

great intimacy with Barnard M‘Guire, an 

Irishman, a darling of a boy. He was brought 

up to the trade of a tailor, in Dumfries. He 
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was considerably older than myself. He was 
of a bold, enterprising spirit, of great bodily 
strength, and a most skilful pickpocket. He 
was good at everything in his profession, and 
always gave me fair play; but we sometimes 
did” (that is to say, swindled) “ our comrades 
—even Barney’s own brother. Barney put 
me up to his tricks, and he and I agreed to 
travel to England together, and share the 
fruits of our unlawful occupation. It was 
when in company with, and encouraged by 
the daring acts of this man, that I first 
attempted a pocket in open daylight.” 

Haggart’s ‘age was sixteen when he left 
Edinburgh for England by the Jedburgh 
coach, in company with Barney M‘Guire and 
his brother. They were all yery well dressed, 
and the younger M‘Guire’s task was to bring 
one other pair of fingers into the business, 
and to yield up to his two companions all that 
part of his earnings, of which it was in their 

wer to defraud him. If he stole a pocket- 

ook filled with bank-notes and passed it to 
Barney, Barney and David would divide the 
notes and laugh at their young comrade for 
having made a prize of nothing but old 
letters. If Barney or David seized a prize 
they would account for the pounds to one 
another and then represent to their companion 
that they had only a few shillings to divide. 

How touchingly did they by this proceed- 
ing show that there may be a friend that 
sticketh closer than a brother. In speaking of 
a later period of his life, when Barney had 
been transported beyond the seas, David 
writes in intervals of prayer, while he enjoys 
life, soothed by the approbation of respectable 
clergymen,—* Poor Barney, got a free passage 
to Botany Bay for fourteen stretch. He was 
a choice spirit and a good friend to me. We 
spent many a joyous, merry hour together, 
for I had no thought and no sorrow till I lost 
Barney.” 

Apropos, of a robbery of bank-notes from 
the breeches-pocket, Mr. Haggart, on the 
brink of the grave, has some advice to give 
his readers which we quote in the original 
Latin : “The keekcloy is easily picked. If the 
notes are in the long fold, just tip them the 
forks ; but if there is a purse or open money 
in the case, you must link it.” 

On the way to England, when at Lockerby, 
to attend the fair, they found John Richard- 
son, an active constable from Dumfries, in 
the town. This made them circumspect, but 
they went in the evening to the principal inn 
and were put into a room where a drover and 
a farmer, bewildered by beer, sat opposite 
each other, at a large table, and were quar- 
relling. They meddled enough to insure a 
fight between the disputants, and, during the 
scuffle, eased the former of twenty-three 
pounds and a pocket-book. “ This done,” says 
our hero, “I immediately called the waiter in 
a violent passion, paid him for a bottle of 
porter we had had, abused him for putting 
us into a room with such company, and’ 
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decamped all in a minute. Young M‘Guire 
had taken some skins with a few shillings 
in each, which he shared with us; but we 
told him nothing about our stake.” Then 
the friends and the brother went to Lang. 
holm Fair, where, having made a strict sur. | 
vey, David writes, “ we were convinced that 
we were the only prigs in the gaff.” They 
determined therefore not to mar their market 
by creating an outcry for small losses, but 
to content themselves with one or two rum lils | 
(well-filled pocket-books) if they could be had, 
Young M‘Guire found a gentleman whom 
he had seen with a great pocket-book in his | 
hand,—he was sure there were hundreds in | 
it. He kept it in his breast-pocket, or suck, 
The theft was committed. Young M‘Guire 
snib’d the lil and passed it to Barney, who 
made off. 
Here, again, Mr. Haggart has a recipe at | 
the service of his readers ; “ Picking the suck 
is sometimes akittle job. If the coat is but | 
toned, it must be opened by slipping past, | 
Then bring the lil down between the flap of | 
the coat and the body, keeping your spare | 
arm across your man’s breast, and so slip it 
to a comrade; then abuse the fellow for 
jostling you.” 
For this service, M‘Guire the younger— | 
thanks to a happy stroke of art on the part | 
of his brother—received nothing. “When,” | 
says the autobiographer, “we foregathered | 
with Barney, he showed us the dumbie stuffed | 
with cambric paper, aud he quizzed his | 
brother for having given us so much trouble 
luke. But when Barney and I got by our | 
selves he showed me the blunt, which con 
sisted of a hundred pounds in ten pound 
notes, and a hundred and one pounds ia 
twenty shilling notes. I never was happier 
in my life than when I fingered all this money.” | 
In Carlisle the travellers put up at the 
best inn, and contented themselves for atime 
with morning rides and evenings at the 
gambling-houses. Barney was an excellent 
card-player, and to him David Haggart was 
indebted for the great proficiency he after | 
wards arrived at, in the use of cards, dice, | 
billiards, and legerdemain tricks. 
A robbery at Carlisle caused the lodgings | 
of these gentlemen to be entered by the | 
police in their absence, and their trunks tobe | 
removed. This obliged them to order new | 
suits of clothes. In two days they were made | 
and nicely packed up at the tailor’s shop | 
The gentlemen called for them, and ran | 
off with the parcel while the master of | 
the shop retired to fetch his waistcoat-pat 
terns. Thus provided with a change of clothes, 
the travellers resumed their journey. 
Morpeth Fair they found a great may 
prigs, and particularly one school of si | 
from York. Scotland and Ireland observed | 
two Yorks at work on a gentleman, who 
screaves in his benjy cloy, that is to say bank 
notes in his waistcoat-pocket. “One of the 
Yorks succeeded in raising the screaves 
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| the mouth of the cloy, when Barney neatly 
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| 
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| 
| 





who sat in the row before them. 








interposed his forks and brought them with 
him. It was the duty of the other York to 
have taken them when raised, but Barney 
was too quick for him. So neatly was this 
done that the two snibs saw nothing of it.” 
When David and his friends were at New- 
castle they found it prudent to go into 


| respectable private lodgings where they were 


received into the family of a worthy lady who 
had three daughters, very pleasant girls, This 
family kept merry Christmas with the intel- 
ligent and lively monied gentlemen who were 


| travelling for pleasure, and who, while 
| staying at Newcastle, paid their rent so 


well,—Mr. John Wilson, Mr. James Arkison, 
and brother. “ Indeed,” says our hero, “ Bar- 
ney and I were great swells in Newcastle, 
with our white-caped coats, top-boots, and 


_ whips. We frequented the theatre and other 
| places of public amusement ; to the former of 


these two of the Misses often accom- 
panied us.” But the persevering men did not 
neglect their business. Thus, one evening, 


_ from a box in the theatre, Barney observed a 


fat pocket-book in the pit. He told the ladies 
that he felt faint, and went out of the box. 
Asthe audience departed he rejoined them 
and said, tapping the hand of David with the 
pocket-book, “I feel much better now.” On 
another evening, ina box at the theatre, a 
gold chain was taken from the neck of a lady 
During the 
month’s residence at Newcastle seventy 
pounds were taken in the business ; but that, 
says David, “did not defray our expenses by 


| fourteen pounds.” 


In January eighteen hundred and eighteen 


_ the age of David Haggart being sixteen years 


and a-half, he and Barney had arrived at 


| Durham to attend the fair, andin the evening 
_ took along stroll out of town on the York 


road. On that road and on that evening they 
distinguished themselves by an achievement 
which our hero describes with simple dignity 
ina few words: “ We came,” he says, “to a 
house in a lonely place, and we immediately 
determined to break into it. Barney entered 
by a window, and I followed him. We met 
with strong resistance from the master of the 
house; but Barney knocked him down and 
we succeeded in binding him hand and foot, 
and gagged him with a handkerchief. The 
rest of the family seemed to be all women ; 
but they were so terrified that they did not 
interrupt our proceedings. We got about 
thirty pounds, with which we returned to 

urham.” Our friends were, for this act, 
arrested on suspicion and dismissed ; arrested 
again,—tried—convicted, and sent back to 
prison, there to await sentence of death at the 
end of the assizes, 

Now it was that our hero first de- 
Veloped that great talent for prison-breaking, 
Which has added so much to the exquisite 
Tomance and startling interest of his career. 

® contrived, with Barney and others, to 
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pierce through a wall, seize a turnkey, bind 
him, gag him, take possession of his keys, open 
the doors, scale wall, But, suddenly, the cry 
was raised, and David was the only prisoner 
who made good his escape. He, being free, 
went back with a Yorkshireman to Newcastle, 
and remained there a day, engaged in getting 
a spring saw for his friend Barney. “This 
being got,” he writes, “we were returning to 
Durham, when we were pursued by two bul- 
kies (constables).” “They got close upon us on 
a wild part of the road, before we were ob- 
served. Just as they were springing on me, 
I laid one of them low with my pistol; whe- 
ther I have his murder to answer for I cannot 
tell ; but I fear my aim was too true, and the 
poor fellow looked dead enough. The York- 
shireman knocked down the other. We got 
safely to Durham; and in the night time I 
got over the backwall of the jail by means of 
a rope-ladder, and succeeded in giving Barney 
the fiddlestick (spring saw.) He made his 
escape that same night, by cutting the iron 
bars of his cell-window, and came off with me 
to Newcastle.” A few days afterwards Barney 
was caught in the act of larceny by a stout 
farmer in Scotland, and got three months 
imprisonment in Jedburgh jail. David 
returned as Mr. John Wilson, to his private 
lodgings in Newcastle, earned his bread 
— with his fingers, danced at the wed- 
ding of one of the young ladies, and at last, in 
the happy month of June, took leave of 
Mrs. and her worthy daughters with sin- 
cere regret andsorrow at parting on both sides. 
“Never will I forget the kindness and even 
friendship of these good people to me. Little 
did they know whom they were harbouring 
and introducing to the most of their acquaint- 
ances and relations.” 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

The Hero settles in Business as a Shop-lifter in Edin- 
burgh. Captures, Escapes, Murder. Flight. 
ReturNev to Edinburgh, Haggart put = 

at the house of a dealer in stolen goods, an 

worked for about three months with William 

Henry, a well-known snib, during which 

time he was engaged chiefly in that branch 

of his art known to some as shop-lifting, but 
known to him as “ working at the hoys and 

coreing.” This business not proving 80 

lucrative as the purse and pocket-book line, 

the new partners agreed “to take a country 
stroll.” After one or two adventures, illness 
obliged our hero to return to the capital, 
where he met with a new friend in George 
Bagrie, a willing, but poor snib, and returned 
to his father’s house, giving no account of 
his time during absence ; but promising to 
live a quiet life, and work at his old business 
of millwright. He was well received, and 
three days after his return, being on the 
wint of slipping out for a night’s pleasure, 
he became so seriously ill, that he kept his 


| bed for a month afterwards. He describes 
|in an edifying way, how, when sick unto 
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death, “feelings of remorse operated greatly | 
upon him;” but he goes on to say that 
“when recovery set in, even while in a feeble 
and weak state, he attempted little enter- 

rises of shop-lifting. But he lived at-home, 
fept such good hours, and made his ab- 
sences so short, that his parents thought 
he could not be doing anything that was 
wrong.” <A “paltry adventurer,” having im- 
plicated him in a mean theft of a roll of 
tobacco, which it was beneath his dignity to 
think of committing, David was caught, and 
brought before the magistrate. A lost firkin 
of butter was then laid at his door. The | 

roof was inadequate. He had effectually 

linded his own family, and he was released 
after ten days in Calton Hill Jail, when his 
uncles became cautioners on his behalf. Not 
many days afterwards, two ladies Mrs. Kean | 
and Kate Cameron “ both completely flash as | 
well as game,” entered with him into a con- 
siderable enterprise of shoplifting upon a 
draper. The ladies being taken, betrayed 
their companion, but he made out so good a 
defence before the magistrate, that he was 
only ordered to find bail. 

This was about the middle of January, 
eighteen hundred and nineteen, when Hag- 
gart was between seventeen and eighteen 
years of age. He remained quiet at-home 


for a month afterwards, when one night, 
going up Cowgate, “I met,” he says, “ George 


Bagrie, and another cove whom I did not 

know. Bagrie asked me what I was doing. 

I said, ‘ Nothing!’ upon which he replied : 
“It is a pity such a good workman should 
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thirty pocket-books, but “notso muchas would 
sweeten a grawler in the whole of them: we 
planted them all in acornstalk near the race- 
ground.” A day or two afterwards, the 
whole party was seized, and David and the 
Doctor spent two months together in the 
Bridewell. Being released, they travelled 
back to Edinburgh, robbing their way on, 
On Christmas Day, being at Leith, David en- 
tered a house after dark, and obtained a 
watch, the silver spoons, and a pair of boots, 
On New Year’s morning, he was at work in 
Edinburgh, with two fresh associates, and 
received as his share of the produce of that 
morning’s work, five silver watches anda 
gold one. So the new year eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty began prosperously. On 
the eighteenth of January he was arrested 
on suspicion of a robbery, but after two 
days’ Teoaiion, released upon finding bail. 
At the same time, his two companions of 
New Year’s Day were in the lock-up house, 
and David, mindful of his friends, under- 
mined the jailor’s watchfulness with drink, 
took his keys from him, and let out, not 
his friends only, but also four other prisoners, 
Then he went over to Leith, and did good 
business by shop-lifting, and the dashing of 
| his hands through shop-window panes, as a 
| pickpocket, and by entering a house or two, 
At Leith he was seized by the police, and 
after a desperate fight with them for his 
liberty, was carried to the jail, “streaming 
|all over with blood.” Having obtained a 
file, David contrived, after a detention of two 
| weeks, to break his way out of this prison, 





be idle.” 

They accordingly joined efforts at once, on 
the same night, “earning a watch and chain.” 
On the next day, they started for Musselburgh, 
and did an important stroke of business in 
the lifting of some costly bales out of a mer- 
chant-tailor’s shop. David again had left his 
father’s house, and soon afterwards, for acts 
of violence, was imprisoned for four months 
in Bridewell. It seems to have been soon 
after this time, that his mother died of a 
broken heart. 

When released from Bridewell, whither he 
had been carried, hitting out right and left 
at the menials of justice, he lived quietly for 
five weeks, and ate heartily to recover the 
strength taken out of him by bread and 
water diet. As soon ashe had got stouter, 
and could stand a brush, he went off to Leith 
with two assvuciates, a baker and an umbrella 
maker, who agreed with him that “ Leith 
Was a pretty good place for a few adven- 
tures.” They took lodgings in the Kirkgate, 
and remained eight or ten days. From Leith 
they went to Perth, with a Perth man, whom 
they left there, and at Perth fair joined to 
their company, an able pickpocket, named 
Doctor Black. From Perth they went to 
Aberdeen “ accompanied by a fifth cove.” 

At Aberdeen races, David and the Doctor 


together with an associate. Once free, they 
/van to Dalkeith, without stopping, where 
| they procured, on the same night, in the way 
|of business, twelve yards of superfine blue 
|cloth, which they carried on to Kelso, 
Arrived with all possible speed at Dumfries, 
they attended the market, and found money 
plentiful. David also obtained a tolerable 
|sum for property which he removed one 
| evening out of the house of one Mr. Chris- 
tian Graham. Here, too, our hero fell in 
again with his old friend, Barney M‘Guire. 
They met only to part. Barney, wearing his 
friend’s coat, was arrested by mistake for 
David, but being taken, there was reason 
why he should be kept, and transported to 
Botany Bay. David started for Carlisle, but 
was pursued and caught by the Dumfries 
police, and passed back to the authorities in 
Leith. Then he was tried in Edinburgh for 
one act of housebreaking, eleven acts of 
theft, and one act of prison-breaking. The 
jury bronght him in guilty of theft only: 
but there was informality, and after lying 
unsentenced in Edinburgh jail, the prisoner 
was forwarded to Dumfries, there to 

tried for the business he had been doing in 
those parts. On the way he was detained 
two days in the jail of Peebles, and saw & 





kept together, and collected not fewer than 


way of eseape from it, but the shameful 
rotten state of the jail blankets, whic 
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would bear no weight, defeated his inten- 
tion. He wrapped a torn fragment of 
blanket round his body before leaving, as 
he writes, “for future use, little dreaming of 
the awful purpose it was afterwards to be 
turned to.” 

It was used in aid of the escape made soon 
afterwards from Dumfries Jail. With a 
large stone slung in it, a death-blow was 

iven to the turnkey of Dumfries, Thomas 

orris. The plan of escape was desperate, 
and contrived, not by one prisoner only ; but 
David Haggart was the only captive who, on 
the alarm being given, bafiled his pursuers. 
At one time, in a ditch, by Cumlungan Wood, 
after he had crossed an open field with con- 
stables in chace, “I could have breathed,” he 
says, “ on John Richardson as he passed me. 
Never did a fox double the hounds in better 
style.” Next day, being concealed in a hay- 
stack, on the other side of Annan, “I heard 
| a woman ask a boy, if that lad was taken 
| that had broken out of Dumfries jail?” the 
| boy answered, “ No, but the jailor died last 
| night, at ten o’clock.” He knew then, that 
when he was tried next, it would be for mur- 
| der. The woman and boy passed on. The 
fugitive came out of the stack. Hurrying 
| away, he presently changed clothes with a 
scarecrow in a field, and marched on in the 
| dress of a potato bogie. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


David Haggart resumes Business in England and | 


Scotland, visits Ireland. Seizure. Trial. Con- 
demnation. Execution. Clerical Admiration of his 
Piety and Phrenological Enjoyment of his Bumps. 
At Carlisle, our hero found an old ac- 
quaintance, Mrs. Stubs, in Riccargate, who 
gave him the first food he had had since he 
left Dumfries jail. 


_ ° > ° e ° 
| in his profession as a thief. One evening, on 


his way to the theatre, he brushed against | 


John Richardson, who did not notice him. 
Thereupon, he determined to return to Edin- 
burgh, and went by coach, filching purses on 
his way. 

At Edinburgh, he went out only at night, 
and in girl’s clothes. One night, dressed in 
his own clothes, he ventured to Leith, and 
there met the well-known chief of the police. 
Their eyes met. David thrust his hand into 
his breast pocket, as if for a pistol (and he 
doubtless carried one), upon which the officer 
of justice fled, and a minute after, David 
followed his example. He then went on a 
Scotch professional tour with a partner, 


and returned again to Edinburgh, where’ 


he read a police bill offering a reward 
of seventy pounds for his apprehension. 
his caused him again to travel. He went 
to Perth, where there was, during his 
stay, an illumination for Queen Caroline’s 
acquittal, at which, he writes in his own 
earned style, under the eye of approving 
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Travelling on then, by | 
night, in girl’s clothes, he reached Newcastle, | 
and remained there for twelve days, diligent | 
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pastors, “I played a noble stick, having got 
four wedge scouts (silver watches), and a 
dross (gold) one, and thirteen screaves in a 
lil, which I fork’t from a suck. I took 
four of the scouts from shopkeepers who 
were standing at their own doors. Never 
was there such a down in a voil (hue and 
cry in a town).” Firm to his calling the 
heroic youth did all this, knowing well 
that arrest for the stealing even of a pin, 
would involve trial for a murder, 

After a profitable tour among surrounding 
fairs, Haggart returned to Perth by coach, 
slipping away at the journey’s end without 
paying any fare, and soon afterwards was, with 
his comrades for the time, surprised in a 
private room at an inn, by constables, He 
assumed the air of a gentleman, and the inn- 
keeper, whom he had taken care never to 
cheat, believed him to be one. Quite willing 
to accompany the officers, and explain any 
misunderstanding, he stepped aside for his 
great coat; and, slipping out at the back-door, 
made all haste to an obscure house in the 
town, which he did not leave till twodaysafter- 
wards, when he had business ready for him at 
|Glammis fair, At that fair the profession 
was overstocked, no business was done, but 
in the evening David robbed and beat on the 
highway, a farmer, who had many bank-notes 
in his pocket. 

With one comrade, David, then, doing 
business by the way, proceeded to Glasgow, 
and embarked at the Broomielaw for Ireland. 
One passenger was the Provost of Kirkaldy, 
who landed at Lamlash ; and, before landing, 
scrutinised our hero. He wrote a letter next 
day to Dumfries, “It was well for him,” says 
David, “I did not know his suspicions at the 
time, for he went on shore in black night, 
and I could too easily have put him under 
the wave.” 

At the fairs in Ireland David, for a time, 
was happy. “Paddyland,” he instructs us, 
“is the land for pickpockets ; lots of money, 
oceans of drink, and knocking down pell-mell 
even on; then is the time to work away at 
ithe business, England is too much hunted, 
| and there is no money in Scotland.” 

At Drummore, a man who had been fellow- 
| prisoner with Haggart at Dumfries saw him, 
and being afterwards “pulled for thieving,” 
sought his own release by telling that he had 
'seen Haggart, the murderer, at market. 7 
|this man’s help, Haggart was taken, and, 
'spite of his ingenious imitation of the Irish 
| brogue, detained. Three yeomen were or- 
|dered to join the constables in sitting up 
‘with him all night in the court-room, to pre- 
vent his escape. Yet he contrived to take a 
harlequin’s leap through a large window, 
alight upon his legs unhurt by the broken 
glass, and run under the shadow of a dark 
entrance, while the bewildered watchman 
hunted out into the night. He then travelled 
to Newry, there resumed his business, and 
afterwards reached Dublin, where he paid 
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the money for a passage to America. A new 
partner, and a lucky stroke of business 
tempted him to forfeit his passage-money, and 
remainin Ireland. A run of success followed ; 
after which, he was proceeding to Belfast to 
take ship for France, when he heard of a fair 
at Clough, six miles on one side of his route, 
which he resolved to attend, and at which he 
resolved to exercise his calling for the last 
time upon British soil. There he was seized 
by a pig-drover for a theft which had been 
committed on the spot, but could not be 
proved. The pig-drover dragged him before 
a justice at Downpatrick, where his per- 
sonal resemblance to an old Irish offender 
secured his condemnation. Returned to jail, 
he happened to pass within sight of the 
magistrate at Drummore, and was recognised 
as the man who had escaped from the court- 
house. He was carried to Kilmainham jail, 
and detected in an attempt to break that 
prison. The account he gave of himself was 
unsatisfactory. John Richardson was in Ire- 
land, seeking Haggart ; he was summoned to 
Kilmainham, and knew his man. Heavily 
fettered, Haggart was carried back to Dum- 
fries ; and, arriving there at dark, was met by a 
thousand of curious spectators, who came out 
with torches tosee the murderer. Haggart 
went up the stairs on which Morrin had 
received his death-blow. He was twenty 
years old, and already at the end of his 
career. Soon afterwards condemned to 
death, he received his sentence with a care- 
less air, and answered the judge with a 
flippant comment. But he writes that while 
being sentenced, two thoughts were strong in 
him. <A recollection that his mother was 
dead of a broken heart, and an impulse to 
leap over the dock upon the heads of the 
people, and make one desperate effort more 
for life. He did not repent until repentance 
was the last trick left to him to play. He 
wrote verses in prison. Had he not struck 
for liberty, and was it not as a martyr for 
liberty that he was doomed to fall? Here 
are some of his lines : 


“ My life by perjury was sworn away, 
Ill say that to my dying day. 
Oh, treacherous Smith, you did me betray, 
For all I wanted was liberty. 
No malice in my heart is found 
To any man above the ground. 
Now, all good people that speak of me, 
You may say I died for my liberty.” 


Great was the satisfaction of the chaplain 
over this young Christian, who listened to 
his ret wept at his eloquence, remained on 
his knees as long as the reverend gentleman 
pleased, and only asked in return that the clergy 
would make much of him. We are told that 
“his conduct on the scaffold was in the highest 
degree becoming,” that the “beneficial in-| 
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fluence of religion was apparent in his whole 
demeanour,” and that “he met his fate with 
the same intrepidity which distinguished all 
the actions of his short, but guilty and eventful 
life.” 

In his last days, David was visited by a 
distinguished phrenologist ; who, on going 
over his head, found that he had a greater 
development of the organs of benevolence and 
justice than had been supposed. Phrenology 
proceeded to depict this good youth as having 
been in his: early boyhood obstinately brave, 
but free from hatred or the spirit of revenge, 
self-willed at home in the resolve to take no 
course dictated to him against his own con- 
sent by other persons; as a youth cunning 
and dexterous, conscious of superiority to his 
associates in intellectual power and discrimi- 
nation. He was a child who would grow 
with years firmer in resolve, having power to 
keep his own counsel, labouring in the“ sport- | 
ing life,” for love of cleverness, and love of | 
liberty and ease, not for the love of money or | 
the desire of applause from associates. He 
would probably see that other men, called 
honest, lived practically as he did ; he would | 
never be cruel or brutal; he would never | 
inflict serious suffering on any individual | 
without bitterly regretting it. He would not | 
be the slave to animal passions. His sense of | 
justice was not remarkably defective ; his | 
sentiment of benevolence was great, and so | 
were his intellectual powers. | 

So, we are dutifully to believe that the | 
good and the wise honoured David in his 
very interesting end. Being neither good | 
nor wise in such matters, we believe about | 
one-third of what he relates in hisexemplary | 
work, and make bold to consider him an un- | 
mitigated rascal. 
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